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A CUT ABOVE. 


Only Cirrus? Hardware Friendly ceilings match edge detailing around lights, HVAC fixtures and grilles. 
These made-to-order openings give you more control over the installation’s final look. 

They're available in sizes from 31/2” to 16” 

For more information, call 1 800 233-3823 and ask for Cirrus Hardware Friendly. 
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Complete with watchdog, 
doorman and nameplate. 


With Siedle at your door, you've 


all your bases ‹ Jin 
security. Show 


Watchman v 


lle-Interc 


99 stations 


The Siedle infrared movement sensor acts like a 
trusty watchdog. It detects and signals movement 
within a 40-foot radius of your front door. 

Even better than Fido, it turns on the front light 
automatically. It also activates the Siedle CCD 
video camera - a permanent eye on the outside 
that instantly transmits to the system's video 
monitor on the inside. Now that you're in the 
picture, let's talk about the sound. The Siedle-Inter- 
com is a microprocessor-controlled semi-duplex 
system that connects you with the entrance and 
up to 99 in-house stations. 


An especially effective communications tool when 
you live and work under one roof. It also triggers 
the door release and controls the lights at the push 


of a button. 
With the modular Siedle-Vario® system, you can put coupon — — — — — — >= 
together a complete communication center right Send to: Siedle Communication 

* Systems of America, Inc 
at your door. Everything from a code and control 78o Parkway Broomall, PA 19008 
module (for opening doors, switching lights on MODERNES 
and off, and a whole lot more besides) to a n Siedle communication systems 


handsome nameplate. In fact, the whole system 

looks so good it has won a number of awards ڪڪ‎ 
for outstanding design. To find out more, just send ^а - 
in the reply coupon - or call 215-353-9595, = — 
fax 215-353-9716. State/Zip code 


Phone 
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The first floor tile that warrants a10 ors ү warranty. 


MARAZZI 
ёг TX Ф 


Finally there's a floor covering product that's especially made for today, the 90's and beyond. A floor covering 
product that can take the constant pounding and grinding of daily wear, yet continue to clean as easily as the 
first day it was installed. @ It’s a ceramic tile called Marazzi Enduro® and it carries a 10 year limited warranty 
on its “Gloss” and “Ocean” series, and a 15 year limited warranty on its “Matt” series, for both wear and 
cleanability. If it wears out or becomes uncleanable before the warranty expires, it's on us. We'll replace it. 
We'll also pay for the material and the labor cost. & For more information on the available colors, sizes and 
textures call or write the company that invented and patented this revolutionary flooring product, and receive 
your personal product kit along with our certificate of promise. We guarantee ... it warrants your attention. 


AMERICAN 


359 Clay Road @ Sunnyvale, Texas 75182-9710 @ (214) 226-0110 x MARAZZI TILE 
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“326 miles. 
103 degrees. 
4200 ана feet. 
Just to install 
a couple of 


skyli 


Iput in VELUX. 


tW 


*CauseI 
dont intend 
to go back.” 


Some people go to pretty extreme lengths to put in VELUX» a 
roof windows and skylights. Maybe it’s because they know wher broch 
ever our windows go, our standards and quality go along with them. | i 

It is attention to detail and design that's made VELUX the 
world leader in roof windows and sky- 


lights for the past 50 years. It's also the 
reason why, installed properly, they're V 8 
the only ones you'll ever put in. 


. See, ,We don't just stand behind our THE WORLD LEADER 
windows, we guarantee your satisfac- IN ROOF WINDOWS 
tion. No ifs, ands, buts or call backs. AND SKYLIGHTS. 
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The frustrating situation of 
black architects, in particular, 
is reflected in a recent 
conference of the National 
Organization of Minority 
Architects. 


Editorial: 
Recognition for Minority Architects 


Twenty years ago the National Organization of Minority Architects was founded in Detroit, and 
this October the group held their annual conference there to mark the occasion. There were some 
accomplishments to look back upon, but it is all too obvious that not enough has happened to the status 
of minority architects over the past 20 years. 

Referring back to the AIA Convention of 1968, when the late Whitney Young galvanized the 
profession to increase minority involvement, NOMA president Harry Overstreet of San Francisco told 
conferees: “Our role in the built environment must be redefined. From 1968 until now, someone else has 
defined our role. Now we (a minority in number but not in talent) must clarify and insist on defining our 
own role as architects. We must participate in the built environment at the same level as majority firms.” 

While NOMA’s name encompasses all racial minority groups, the organization's membership 
has been and remains largely black. And whatever it may owe to the radicalism of the 1960s, NOMA 
today is an organization led by sensible, success-oriented practitioners and teachers. Its members 
recognize a close link between success in practice and success for blacks in schools of architecture, as both 
students and faculty. 

One of the critical problems discussed among the conferees this year was visibility. If black 
students and their families hardly ever hear of a black architect, the most promising young people are 
unlikely to look to architecture as a career; if the designs and writings of black faculty members are rarely 
published, their chances for advancement or influence are reduced; if clients rarely see or hear of a black 
architect, black architects are not going to have the credibility they need. 

The problem is somewhat circular, and mere exposure in print could help break the circle. 
That is where we magazine editors come in: I was invited to this conference to observe, of course, but 
also to talk about the magazines and their publication policies. 

I had to admit that hardly any work by black architects has been seen in P/A in the past decade. 
To my knowledge, P/A's competitors have also been publishing little or no work by black-owned firms. 
The editorial staffs of our magazines, I explained, are overwhelmingly concerned with the work, rather 
than in who produced it. We may speak of "star architects,” but like the profession we serve, we are really 
thinking of star-caliber work; if you want to read something about the character of a Gehry or a Graves, 
you will find more in the airline magazines than in the professional journals. (This is not necessarily as 
it should be, and we at P/A are trying to look more seriously at the minds behind the work.) 

The keystone of P/A's architecture coverage is the P/A Awards program, in which the entrants 
are cloaked in anonymity. When we assembled our July issue on Young Architects, we did not conceal 
identities, but we requested their photos only after selections were made. It turned out that none of the 
featured individuals was black, or came from any other officially recognized minority group. The 
NOMA conferees asserted that P/A should not have accepted such omissions in a survey of young talent, 
but should have made a special effort to find some minority work that deserved to be included. 

In America today, where the gulfs between racial groups seem to be widening rather than 
closing, true fairness in publishing may require extra efforts to discover minority achievements. P/A has 
been planning a Perspectives article for early 1991 on some historical black architects. And we are now 
planning, for later in the year, an investigative article on the present status of black firms; it will 
concentrate on the practice strategies of black professionals — and the policies impinging on them — but 
will also take up representative commissions. 

As we discussed in Detroit, it would be great for the image of black architects if we saw the 
emergence of an architectural counterpart to the film director Spike Lee. That may or may not happen 
soon, but meanwhile hundreds of minority architects and designers are turning out thoughtful, skillful 
professional work. Whether you are one of those professionals yourself or an admiring white colleague, 
please help us at the magazines (not just P/A alone) by bringing accomplishments of minority 


professionals to our attention. п 
4... Me y ; 
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DESIGN LIMITATION. 


240 FEET OF 2 x 10 
0 


DESIGN FLEXIBILITY. 


G-P WOOD I BEAMS HAVE 
THE ADVANTAGE. 


Some design possibilities are 
impossible with 2 х 10s. But not with 
G-P Wood I Beams. And that’s 
their advantage. 

Start with the photographs above. 
As you see, it takes more 2 x 10s 
than G-P Wood I Beams to hold up 
the same floor. That’s because G-P 
Wood I Beams have more load- 
bearing capacity per pound than 
dimensional lumber (and even many 
other I joists). This allows you to 
design larger rooms (rec rooms, 
game rooms, etc.) without requiring 
posts for support. 


JOIST SPACING* 


2x10 
SYP #2 


WI 43-9.25" 
(G-P Wood 
| Beams) 19'-4" | 18'-0" | 16'-7" 
*From “Span Tables for Joists and Rafters” (NFPA), 


and "Southern Pine Maximum Spans for Joists and 
Rafters" (SFPA) 


18'-0" | 16"-5" | 15"-5" | 14-0" 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC. ASK FOR IT. 


The patented flange-web joint 
construction of G-P Wood I Beams 
creates a greater bonding surface 
than on other wooden I joists, so 
the joint has excellent strength and 
stability. The wider flange provides 
more nailing and gluing surface. So 
your floor is stiffer, sturdier, and less 
likely to squeak. 


Duct work and 
plumbing can be 
passed through 
Wood | Beams. 
Consult refer- 
ence guide for 
hole placement 
requirements. 


Another design bonus: you can 
run duct work right through G-P 
Wood I Beams; you can't do that 


Circle No. 342 on Reader Service Card 


with dimensional lumber. The result 
is more efficient use of space and 
a cleaner overall look. That's espe- 
cially advantageous when you're 
designing a basement, as it elimi- 
nates the need for drop ceilings. 

Engineering and design flexibility 
for you, a quieter (less squeaky) 
home for your customer. 

That’s why it’s possible you may 
never ask for anything else but G-P 
Wood I Beams. 

For our free 28-page Wood I Beam 
Architectural Reference Guide, call 
Georgia-Pacific 1-800-447-2882, 
Operator #722. Look for us in Sweet's, 
Section 06190 GEO, byline #5606. 


Georgia-Pacific 4 
WOOD [BEAM 
as E aS E 
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Long after everything else has gone to ruins, > 
it’s wortir noting that the entrance still makes ESSA 2 
a monumental i impression. 


Kawneer has a complete line of 
alumínum entrance systems, | 
.each a timeless classic in its own right. 


‘Kawneer 


The designer's element. 


Views 


Recession Strategies 

An excellent, provocative 
and necessary editorial in the 
September issue (Reflections on 
the Recession p. 9). I hope it 
produces responses from indi- 
viduals and the AIA. 
William Kent Schoenfisch 
Marketing and Communications 
Counsel 
Rifton, New York 


Single-Product Specs | 

As always, P/A causes me to 
think about issues raised in its 
articles, and October's issue was 
no exception. While Mr. Rosen- 
feld makes many good points 
in his article on specifications 
(p. 53) I think there are times 
when single-product specifica- 
tions are appropriate. 

An obvious example would 
be the client who wishes to 
standardize on a particular 
manufacturer's products such 
as locks or plumbing fixtures to 
simplify future servicing. An- 
other would be a critical com- 
ponent of a project where on 
the basis of careful research or 
long experience the architect 
has good reason to use a partic- 
ular product and the conse- 
quences of using an "equal" 
substitution that in time does 
not turn out to be equal could 
be serious. 

On the other hand, I don't 
think anybody would argue his 
wisdom in the great majority of 
building components where 
there are often a number of 
competing products whose 
characteristics and suitability 
are all but indistinguishable, 
and the savings to be gained 
from competition are indeed 
"real." 

What distresses me, though, 
is his use of phrases like “To 


produce the best (as well as 
least costly) result...” and “the 
best product at the best price.” 
While we may not want to ad- 
mit it, in general you get either 
the “best product” or the “best 
(1.е., cheapest) price” and rarely 
both at the same time. In the 
case of buildings if this is not 
obvious now it will probably 
become obvious in the future 
when the increased mainte- 
nance costs of cheaper products 
and construction methods 
greatly exceed what was saved 
initially by their use. This “best 
price” mentality has, sadly, be- 
come so pervasive in our coun- 
try today that our products and 
services (such as plywood and 
airline travel) often cannot 
compete with their costlier for- 
eign counterparts. 

It’s probably high time that 
we stop deluding ourselves 
about getting the best products 
at the best price and return to 
a more basic rule — you get 
what you pay for — and strive 
to put more long-term value 
into our goods and services. 
Peter Borgemeister 
Architectural Preservation 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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Walter Rosenfeld’s advocacy 
of “thinking generic” makes 
two assumptions: 

— that equal products can com- 
mand significantly disparate 
prices; 

— that specifiers can, and will, 
take the time to evaluate sub- 
mittals that are superficially 
similar. 

I don't believe that either is 
true. 

I spent 18 years as a mem- 
ber — then manager — of the 
Architectural Services depart- 
ment of a widely specified man- 
ufacturer of Section 10 prod- 
ucts. Much of that time was 
spent interpreting "or equal" 
specifications and trying to 
stiffen specifiers’ spines. I'm 
still trying as a consultant. 

Competition is indeed the 
basic rule of the U.S. construc- 
tion “game,” and does guaran- 
tee the lowest price to the proj- 
ect owner. But that competition 
is — or should be — among gen- 


eral contractors, each with his 
group of subcontractors, to 
supply the specified compo- 
nents at the lowest price. 

Why else specify at all? If, in 
a given section of the specifica- 
tion, there are three or more 
manufacturers who make truly 
equal products, there are prob- 
ably more than three. A perfor- 
mance specification, outlining 
the appearance, function, and 
guarantees required, leaves the 
field open to resources perhaps 
unknown to the specifier, who 
can meet the standards. Brand 
names alone do not guarantee 
submittal of what the specifier 
had in mind. 

In other sections, manufac- 
turers’ prices may be only one 
element in the bid price. Fi- 
nancing, warehousing, install- 
ing and servicing after installa- 
tion can be significant. Exactly 
equal products cost equal 
money, give or take a few 
cents. A significantly different 
bid price indicates only that the 
pre-selected “equals” are not 
equal. Where a specific product 
has been specified, the only in- 
centive for the bidding contrac- 
tor to substitute is financial. 
When the owner is offered a 
cash incentive to accept Brand 
X, specified or not, it’s a safe 
bet that the general and sub- 
contractors are each pocketing 
at least that much. 

Courts have repeatedly up- 
held the architect’s right, even 
duty, to specify what he be- 
lieves will best serve his client’s 
interest. If that means a “one 
name” specification, that’s what 
he must write. “Thinking ge- 
neric" produces a generic, 
plain-brown-wrapper building. 
The specifier may correctly 
want just that for a factory 
warehouse or a low-cost hous- 
ing project. For a public build- 
ing whose profitability to the 
owner depends on attracting 
the public as tenants or patrons 
— a plain vanilla building is a 
loser at any initial cost. 

The architect legally is re- 
sponsible for the safety and 
performance of every element 
he specifies. He accepts a fee 
for exercising his knowledge of 
building products. A loose, 


three-names-or-equal specifica- 
tion abdicates that responsibil- 
ity. It merely endorses the 
judgment, if not the self-inter- 
est, of the contractor. 

Why specify at all? 
Ruth Campbell 
Addendum I 
Leucadia, California 
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Walter Rosenfeld’s article 
(“Ѕресіћсайопѕ”, P/A, Oct. 
1990, p. 53) seems to say, 
"cheapest is best"! In as much 
as the architect is employed to 
(in some cases) do the best job 
possible to take into account 
form, function and cost, why 
not select the best product for 
the job consistent with the own- 
er's budget? The manufacturer 
who builds a better mousetrap, 
or a better looking mousetrap, 
should not be forced to always 
compete at the lowest possible 
level. If a particular product is 
the best for the job, even if 
sole-sourced, the architect has 
an obligation to consider the 
product and, if in the owner's 
overall interest, see that it is 
incorporated in the project. 

If Mr. Rosenfeld is con- 
cerned about the lack of com- 
petition he should create the 
competition at the conceptual 
stage by requiring manufactur- 
ers to commit, in writing, to 
adherence to a certain cost 
given the applicable parame- 
ters, prior to a final decision 
regarding use of a particular 
product. Legitimate manufac- 
turers and their representatives 
welcome this type of competi- 
tion and the work it entails. So 
should the architect who cares. 
Gilbert L. Phillips 
President 
Interior Specialty Products 
Dallas, Texas 


Walter Rosenfeld agrees with some 
of these points, disagrees with 
others. For his response, see the 
Views column in the next issue of 
Р/А. — Editor 


Views 
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alr cure 


Sure cure 


PTI 7130 Polyurethane Sealant is the fastest 
growing brand because it offers 

exclusive advantages and benefits: 

* Oxygen cure instead of moisture 

cure—sure cure in any weather. 

* Quick skin-over — no dust traps. 

* No out-gassing, pits, or bubbles. 

e Goes on smooth — looks great. 


Protective Treatments, Inc. 
Dayton, Ohio 

Tel. 1-800-543-7570 

In Ohio 513-890-3150 
Fax:513-890-1972 


e Easy to gun, easy to pump, gives In Canada: 
professional results every time. ea Ltd. 


e Seven colors to match your work. 
e Know before you seal. PTI's free 
ACT (Adhesion and Compatibility 
Testing) program removes doubts. 
e PTI 7130 Polyurethane Sealant 
meets TT-S-00230C, Class A, Type 
Iland ASTM C-920, Class 25 specs. 
e Call for demo and information. 


Tel. 416-249-7234 
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The world’s 
about to start 
looking up 
toa new standard 
in roofing, 
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HOW TO BEAT 
«s THE HIGH COST „es 


building, you'd 
install elevators 
without a second 


will actually increase 
F ' k ING a development's 
thought. value by far more 


But with a multi-acre 
development, getting people where they need 
to go takes a lot of thought. 


You can, of course, place buildings where you 
don't really want them, so that people can walk 
between them easily. You can compromise 
access and convenience by making people walk 
too far. 


Or you can integrate a peoplemover system 
from VSL. 


Peoplemovers have been called “horizontal 
elevators: With VSL, the comparison is specious: 
VSL Peoplemovers give you flexibility that no 
elevator ever can. Most elevators—and most 
peoplemovers—are standard and box-shaped. 
Their construction dictates design to you. 


Every VSL Peoplemover is custom-made, 
reflecting your design context. It can be of any 
size, go over any terrain, be fully-automated or 
manned and, unlike an elevator, 
have almost any shape or struc- 
ture, with all the seated comforts 
of a luxurious anteroom. 


VSL Peoplemovers cost a small 
fraction of the total project 
budget and are proven for high 
dependability and low operating 
costs. 


SON 


VSL Corporation 
Engineers and Constructors 
1077 Dell Avenue, Campbell, CA 95008 
408/866-5000 


than its capital 
cost. It can open 
up possibilities 
where none 
has existed 
before: 


Maximize 
land usage by 
moving parking to 
less valuable areas. Make hotels 

and office parks more accessible by linking 
buildings together, or by connecting them with 
public transit stations and airports. It will bring 
more customers to your client’s development 
and keep them coming back. 


A VSL Peoplemover adds satisfaction and 
value for everyone involved—architects, 
designers, developers, owners, and eventual 
users. 


Let us help you end the high cost of walking. 


VSL will back you with worldwide offices 
and facilities. Were one of the world’s largest 
specialty design/build contractors and have 
installed more private peoplemover systems 
than any other transit firm. Our turnkey ser- 
vices include feasibility studies, system design, 
construction, installation, 
operation and maintenance. 


Put our experience to work 
for you. Tell us what you 
want to accomplish... we'll 
make sure it happens. And 
get you riding in the right 
direction. 
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The Best Industrial Buildings 
Deserve Aluma Shield" Insulated Panels 


Nissan Auto Assembly Plant—5,500,000 Square Feet of Roof and Wall Panels. 


Choose Aluma Shield wall and roof panels 
and choose the most cost efficient high 
quality system money can buy. We offer a 
full line of panels insulated with foamed-in- 
place polyurethane to fit any temperature 
requirement for any industrial and commer- 
cial building design. 


New Panel Products For Roofs, 
Walls and Partitions 


Aluma Shield offers a new high rib panel 
for wall or roof application, and is available 
with a choice of metals including copper. 
Also new is our flat exterior wall panel with 
concealed fasteners, and our exposed fas- 
tener partition panel for interior or exterior 
applications. 


When compared to existing field assembled 
metal wall and roof systems, Aluma Shield 
panels provide a far superior system built in 
less time, with lower installation cost, and 
lower insurance premiums. 


New For North America 
- Proven In Europe 


While Aluma Shield has operated a fully 
automated continuous line panel manufac- 
turing system since 1983, the technology 
and equipment for producing our new line 
of panels is even better. Over 300 million 
square feet of complete buildings have been 
constructed in Europe utilizing this system... 
a system which is totally state-of-the-art and 
gives us the capacity to supply over 15 mil- 
lion square feet of panels per year. 


This means you get the panels you need, 
when you need them with an assurance 
that our factory controlled quality and 
product expertise will result in a building 
that looks great, is energy efficient and 
highly affordable. 


Call or write today for more information on 
the full line of Aluma Shield insulated panel 
products. 
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OMA's Berlin Housing Confronted by Change 

One of the newest structures to be affected by 
the lightning-fast political changes leading to Ger- 
man unification has been the new housing at 
Checkpoint Charlie, designed by the Office for 
Metropolitan Architecture (Matthias Sauerbruch 
and Elia Zenghelis with Dirk Alten, Barbara Bur- 
ren, Eleni Gigantes, Reni Keller & Alex Wall). 

The housing, sponsored by the International 
Building Exhibition, or “IBA”, is a seven-story 
infill structure containing 24 apartment units. The 
base was planned to be a bus turn-around and to 
contain office space for the American forces who, 
until this year, administered the checkpoint. 

Many foreign architects who were invited to 
participate in IBA struggled to give their buildings 
a sense of “context”, “place,” or “Berlinness” by 
using materials or architectural elements charac- 
teristic of different Berlin buildings. OMA, how- 
ever, was handed a unique program for a mixed- 
use building which, by the nature of its use, could 
only have been built in Cold War Berlin. 

When the building was developed by OMA 
during the mid-1980s, the program generated an 
initial idea for the whole structure. OMA imagined 
that a section through the building would repre- 
sent a section through West Berlin: Allies at the 
base, followed at the middle levels by larger units 
to be taken up by Turkish guest workers and their 
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families, with Germans living in 
small units at the top. This met- 
aphor suggested a 
programmatic transformations 
from base to top which inspired 


the building. With virtually ev- 
ery level a different plan, the 
infill structure departs from the 
typical cookie-cutter approach to 
social housing, with one basic 
floor plan repeated throughout 
all levels ofa structure. The mix- 
ture of the units and the varie- 
ties of circulation systems make 
the building a delight and a sur- 
prise to experience. It is also one of the few IBA 
structures to be built that seriously answered the 
exhibition's call to develop or invent new or exper- 
imental solutions for housing. Thus, a metaphor 
for Berlin was translated into an ingenious solu- 
tion for social housing. 

With the opening of the Wall on November 9, 
1989, the program for OMA’s structure was sud- 
denly rendered obsolete. The building was occu- 
pied during the winter of 1989—90, but the Amer- 
ican forces have never used the base zone that was 
designed for them. (The official German unifica- 
tion on October 3, 1990, officially ended the Allies' 
45-year occupation of Germany.) Turkish guest 
workers have for the most part not been given 
units in the building; instead, apartments have 
been allotted to families of East Germans or ethnic 
Germans recently arrived from Eastern Europe. 
With commerce replacing the Allies at the base, 
and Germans from Eastern Europe occupying the 
upper levels, the building that was planned to 
represent a cross-section through Berlin in the 
1980s has been transformed to hold a probable 
cross-section through this German metropolis in 
the 1990s. While OMA's housing at Checkpoint 
Charlie has become a peculiar piece of Berlin's 
architectural history, the strength of its architec- 
tural solutions has allowed it to reflect a part of the 
future. Mary Pepchinski " 
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News Report 


Energy, at long last, is back on 
the national agenda. See 
Thomas Vonier's Washington 
Report, page 19. 


Recent works by James 


Stirling, including the science 
library at the University of 
California at Irvine (above), 
confront the relationship 
between architecture and 
public life. Projects, page 96. 
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Pencil Points 


Architect Harvey Gantt lost in 
his race to unseat Senator 
Jesse Helms in North Carolina. 
Gantt, a Democrat and former 
mayor of Charlotte, received 47 
percent of the vote to Helms's 
53 percent. 


The AIA has announced its se- 
lection of 1991 Honorary Fel- 
lows. They are: Tadao Ando, 
Osaka; Jozsef Finta, Budapest; 
R. David Jackson, Sydney; Jens 
Nielsen, Copenhagen; Alexan- 
dros Tombazis, Athens; and 
Richard Young, Toronto. Fel- 
lowships are conferred upon 
architects (non U.S. citizens) of 
"esteemed character and dis- 
tinguished achievements." 


Renzo Piano is the recipient of 
the 1990 Kyoto Prize for Cre- 
ative Arts and Moral Sciences, 
presented annually by the In- 
amori Foundation, Japan. Piano, 
one of three Kyoto Prize win- 
ners - others are for Basic Sci- 
ences and Advanced Technol- 
ogy - takes home a Certificate 
of Recognition, a Gold Medal, 
and $300,000. 


The Mobile County/City Build- 
ing Design Competition has 
been won by Harry Golemon/ 
Mario Bollulo, Houston, Texas, 
in association with Frederick C. 
Woods & Associates, Mobile, 
Alabama. The 500,000-square- 
foot building will house admin- 
istrative offices and courtrooms 
for the City and the County of 
Mobile, Alabama. 


Harvard University Graduate 
School of Design has awarded 
its second Prince of Wales 
Prize in Urban Design to the 
City of Barcelona for its public 
urban spaces program – 140 
separate projects completed 
between 1981 and 1987. 


The Roebling Bridge/Delaware 
Aqueduct, located on the Penn- 
sylvania/New York border, re- 
ceived the Top Honor Award in 
the Waterfront Center's fourth 
annual Excellence on the Wa- 
terfront project competition. 
Restoration work was by Beyer 
Blinder Belle, New York. 


Peter Xiques 


Larkin and Grove Street elevations of New Main. 
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Unbuilt Wright Tower Considered for Pittsburgh 


The archives of the Frank Lloyd Wright Foun- 
dation have been tapped once again for the con- 
struction of a previously unbuilt Wright design. 
L.D. Astorino Associates, one of the architecture 
firms responsible for preservation of Wright’s Fall- 
ingwater, has unveiled plans to build Point View 
Tower, a 12-story, $12-million cliffside condomin- 
ium complex designed by Wright in 1953 for 
Fallingwater client Edgar J. Kaufmann. The tower 
will be built on a 1.4-acre site in the Mount 
Washington area of Pittsburgh, just 100 yards 
from the spot Wright originally selected. 

Like Los Angeles developer Charles Klotsche, 
who has built two Wright houses (P/A, Nov. 1989, 
p. 23), Wright enthusiast Louis D. Astorino was 
inspired by a trip to Taliesin West, where he 
discovered drawings for the tower in the course of 
his research for Fallingwater. Taliesin Associated 
Architects, under the direction of William Wesley 
Peters, will be architect of record for the project, 
while Astorino's firm will be the local architectural 
liaison. The project is being developed as a joint 
venture between the Astorino firm and developer 
John E. Connally. Judy Donohue a 


The author is a freelance writer in McMurray, Pennsylvania. 


Classical/Modern "New Main" for San Francisco 

The City of San Francisco has made public the 
design for its 400,000-square-foot New Main Pub- 
lic Library, to be located across from the present 
facility in the city’s Civic Center. Designed by 
James Ingo Freed of Pei Cobb Freed & Partners in 
association with Simon Martin-Végue Winkelstein 
& Moris, the ‘New Main‘ blends the Beaux-Arts 
imagery of the existing Civic Center with the 
Modernist geometries of the Pei firm in a manner 
similar to Freed’s competition-winning design for 
Washington, D.C.’s Federal Triangle (P/A, Dec. 
1989, p. 20). 

While the building’s Hyde Street and Grove 
Street elevations effectively reflect the Modern 
character of the building, the elevations that face 
the Civic Center are wrapped in an abstracted, 
symmetrical Classical skin, enlivened by details 
such as I-beam ends resting on its cylindrical 
columns. Inside, the building encourages walk- 
through traffic with generous main-floor public 
space and a five-story atrium. 

The architects propose moving the Pioneer 
Monument, which sits on the site at the corner of 
Hyde and Grove. The fate of the monument has 
been a subject of contention in the city, and while 
it is absent from the architects’ drawings, the 
massing of the building — especially the canted 
box that houses closed stacks — suggests an at- 
tempt to accommodate it should it remain. 

Construction on the building is scheduled to 
begin in 1993, with an opening in late 1995. The 
existing library will become an Asian Art Museum. 
Mark Alden Branch " 


Wright rendering of his 1953 Point View Tower project 
for Pittsburgh. 


27 Uses for an Abandoned Missile Silo 

Last year, as the Cold War edged toward obso- 
lescence, Storefront for Art and Architecture, an 
alternative gallery in Manhattan, announced a 
timely program. Entries were invited for the reha- 
bilitation of some of the epoch’s most potent but 
unfamiliar sites — 12 Atlas missile silos near Lake 
Champlain in Plattsburgh, New York. 

Deactivated in 1965, just three years after an 
intricate underground launch network was built, 
the site proved surprisingly easy to document: 
Kyong Park, Storefront’s director and the initiator 
of the Project Atlas show (exhibited this fall) pub- 
lished detailed drawings and photographs of the 
160-foot-deep silos, with an invitation for designs 
from anyone intrigued by the paradox of a tech- 
nological tour de force dedicated to destruction. 

The 27 displayed entries, selected by Vito Ac- 
conci, Neil Denari, Elizabeth Diller, Patricia Phil- 
lips, Lebbeus Woods, and Storefront’s Project At- 
las Committee, ranged from parodies to somber 
memorials. Perhaps the most deceptively naive was 
Jeff Vandeberg’s "And They Shall Beat Their 
Missile Silos into Homes for Moonlight Mush- 
rooms,” in which he proposed converting the 
missile elevators into multilevel fungi farms that 
would be lifted above grade for evening harvest- 
ing. Shayne O'Neil's "(Re)-Instrumentalizing the 
Artifact” suggested that the silos become giant 
organ pipes; a dozen could create an eerie memo- 
rial concert. 


Designer's Saturday: A Waiting Game 

The atmosphere at the fair held in New York in 
mid-October was one of contained energy: The 
extravagance that characterized similar events in 
recent years has all but disappeared — gone were 
the lavish parties, piles of slick promo materials, 
standup comics, and de rigueur reinvention of 
showrooms from one season to the next. Yet it was 
apparent that the design community's interest 
hadn't waned. Traffic seemed lively in numerous 
Manhattan showrooms and at the IDCNY in Long 
Island City. 

'The number of product introductions was rel- 
atively modest. (This is not necessarily a bad thing; 
relieved of the pressure to produce something new 
for one or two shows every year, manufacturers 
might now focus on fine-tuning the fewer prod- 
ucts launched.) Among the noteworthy debuts 
were Herman Miller's Relay freestanding furni- 
ture by Geoff Hollington, (P/A, Sep. 1990, p. 161) 
and the elegantly minimal Ariel stacking chair 
designed by David Rowland for Allsteel. 

Certainly much of the event's interest lay in the 
increased sophistication and intricacy of the tex- 
tiles, which are on the whole more complex and 
eclectic than the tweedy, self-effacing stuff hith- 
erto associated with contract furnishings. Among 
the best in show were Jhane Barnes's additions to 
her spectacular collection for Knoll; the Pavimento 
fabrics by Kristie Strasen for Hickory Business 


Shayne O'Neil's 
proposal to turn 
missile silos into 
organ pipes. 


The Nuclear Heritage Theme Park, a video 
presentation by Pearson Post Industries Defense 
Entertainment Technologies, opened with talking- 
head monologues where Pearson invited "the 
whole family" to visit the site's amusement park, a 
celebration of defense technology's stature in pop- 
ular culture. Pearson Post promised Warheads on 
Parade, thrill rides that simulate G-force tests for 
pilots, as well as military footage of the armaments 
built with our tax dollars. Laughter in the gallery 
subsided, however, with the video's finale of atomic 
detonations; nuclear arsenals and the threat of 
destruction are still with us. Philip Arcidi g 


Formica screen by Karen Bausman at Designer's Saturday. 


Furniture, which were inspired by Italian floor 
paving patterns; and Jennifer Eno's Lexington 
Avenue collection for Bernhardt. Drawing its geo- 
metric motifs from the mosaic friezes of New York 
subway stations, the Bernhardt fabrics exemplify 
many of the traits that distinguish the others. 
Simulating the substantial feel of jacquards or 
brocades, they take advantage of the textile's nap 
to render startling color shifts; The “architectural” 
patterns are both ornamental and subtle. 
Globalization was the overall theme of Design- 
er’s Saturday, addressing through panels and ex- 


(continued on next page) 


Elliott Kaufman 


Energy is back on Washing- 
ton’s agenda, after what has 
seemed like a long absence. It 
may be too little too late and 
stems from regrettable causes, 
but rekindled public and politi- 
cal interest in national energy 
policy could be positive. When 
President Bush briefly men- 
tioned energy conservation this 
fall in his address to Congress 
on events in the Persian Gulf 
region, he touched off “a scram- 
ble for new program ideas,” ac- 
cording to a longtime Depart- 
ment of Energy consultant. 

The architectural profession 
may be positioned once again to 
offer good suggestions. Under 
auspices of the AIA and the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools 
of Architecture, the Council on 
Architectural Research has orga- 
nized a small group of veteran 
energy activists to examine re- 
search by the national laborato- 
ries over the past several years. 
The group hopes to identify re- 
sults that could be disseminated 
to architects and to suggest new 
areas for research. 

Notwithstanding the wishes 
of the past administration, 
DOE's conservation and renew- 
able energy research programs 
have continued during the 
1980s. Much of DOE’s funding 
has always been funneled to fed- 
eral laboratories, which date 
from DOE’s predecessor organi- 
zation, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The proportion of 
DOE's funds spent іп the na- 
tional labs has risen in recent 
years, displeasing at least some 
critics. The labs adeptly justify 
and spend their research bud- 
gets but have never had much 
influence on practice. 

Information and research 
may not be the keys to more 
energy-efficient buildings in any 
case. “Anyone who wants an en- 
ergy-conscious building, right 
now, has more than enough in- 
formation and guidance avail- 
able,” scoffs a pioneer in passive 
solar design who believes that 
only professional leadership, 
higher energy prices, incentives, 
and regulations — not more in- 
formation or research — can 
have a substantial effect on 
building practices. 

And at the moment buildings 
are not regarded in policy cir- 
cles as very important to the na- 
tional energy future. Calls have 
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emerged in Congress for strict 
new measures to curb gasoline 
use in automobiles, but, apart 
from a few architects and those 
who are already active in DOE’s 
buildings-related programs (or 
hoping to be), there has been 
little talk about energy and 
buildings. 

This is understandable to a 
degree: Construction has be- 
come more energy-efficient over 
the last 15 years and, by most 
accounts, the potential for sav- 
ing energy in buildings pales in 
comparison with the larger and 
more challenging transportation 
and industrial sectors. But fail- 
ure by Congress to focus on 
buildings also reflects too nar- 
row a conception of the influ- 
ence that architects and plan- 
ners could have on urban 
development patterns. They 
could bring to bear the potential 
for co-generation, recycling sys- 
tems, mass transit, and a host of 
improved approaches to plan- 
ning and powering communities. 

The AIA is reportedly con- 
sidering plans to reconstitute a 
standing energy group as part of 
its newly formed Committee on 
the Environment. This move 
would at least provide a basis for 
renewed discussions about en- 
ergy and buildings in broader 
terms and might engender new 
and more significant ideas. 

At the very least, somebody 
needs to guard against the incli- 
nation simply to pick up where 
we left off ten years ago when 
the Reagan administration en- 
tered the White House vowing 
to dismantle DOE. If we really 
expect to reexamine and alter 
our energy options, efforts will 
have to go well beyond such na- 
tional laboratory favorites as ex- 
pensive, overwrought, computer- 
aided analysis tools. 

As was the case ten years 
ago, circumstances call for far- 
reaching reconsideration of the 
ways in which we develop, build, 
and service our urban centers — 
and not only to conserve energy. 

To at least some architects 
who have worked long and hard 
on energy issues, focusing on 
single buildings — or, as seems 
more likely in the established 
federal environment, on isolated 
pieces of buildings — will never 
produce enough in the way of 
sorely needed results. 

Thomas Vonier a 


Designer's Saturday (continued from previous page) 

hibitions the growing involvement of American 
designers and manufacturers abroad, as well as the 
deepening European penetration of the U.S. mar- 
ket. Of the foreign firms present, Unifor and Vitra 
(now independent of Stendig) could be seen as 
harbingers of a highly evolved continental aes- 
thetic, evident in contract and residential furni- 
ture, that is leaner and less “coddling” than the 
equivalent American products. Unifor mounted a 


Cloudy Future for Connecticut Parkway 

The fate of Connecticut’s Merritt Parkway, the 
38-mile scenic highway from Greenwich to Strat- 
ford completed in 1940, is currently a topic of 
debate. The highway is described as “the crowning 
achievement of a major movement in design” by 
Catherine Lynn of the Connecticut Trust for His- 
toric Preservation. Inspired by the nineteenth- 
century City Beautiful movement, the Merritt has 
35 unique and ornate bridges designed by archi- 
tect George Dunkelberger — ranging in style from 
Art Deco to Italianate — and a beautifully land- 
scaped right-of-way. 

In this 50th anniversary year of the roadway, 
concerns over present congestion and the antici- 
pated 80 percent increase in traffic by 2010 have 
prompted Connecticut State Department of 
Transportation officials to consider plans for ex- 
panding the Merritt from four lanes to as many as 
eight lanes. A proposal to create a “mirror image” 
of the Parkway in its 300-foot wooded right-of-way 
would preserve the bridges but destroy much of 
the scenic landscape. Preservationists would like to 
see mass-transit improvements and the widening 
of the parallel I-95 and Route 1 highways instead, 
but these solutions are more complicated than 
paving the Parkway's green belt. 

The issues of preservation versus economic 
development affect many parkways across the na- 
tion that were designed and built between the two 
World Wars to provide an experience of country- 
side for recreational and interurban drivers. 
Changing urban patterns in Connecticut have 


Conference Considers Third World Building 

Can First World architects participate effec- 
tively in the dynamic building process underway in 
the Third World, where most of the planet's urban 
population now lives? This and other questions 
were addressed in the second conference of the 
International Association for the Study of Tradi- 
tional Environments held at the University of 
California at Berkeley in October. 

Conference directors Nezar Al-Sayyad and 
Jean-Paul Bourdier assembled over 100 speakers 
from 30 countries to address the theme of cultural 
dualities in a multidisciplinary way. Keynote 
speaker Hassan-Uddin Khan of the Aga Khan 
Trust for Islamic Culture noted that in today's 
world the polarities of internationalism and real- 
ism "exist in a dialectic within which architects 


delightful exhibit of Aldo Rossi's drawings and 
models to complement his Parigi and Milano 
chairs and column-like chest of drawers. 

A folding screen commissioned by Formica 
from Karen Bausman, of Bausman Gill Associates 
of New York, served as a backdrop for programs 
held at the A&D Building. The screen's perforated 
wings evoked celestial constellations; unwittingly, 
perhaps, it also provided a foil for the terrestrial 
stars on the dais. Ziva Freiman m 


1940s photograph of the Merritt Parkway. 


caused traffic on the Merritt to increase two and a 
half times since it opened; daily commuting has 
long since supplanted weekend outings as the 
parkway’s primary use. The state government 
fears that increased congestion will drive business 
out of the region. 

Although the historic Parkway cannot be easily 
adapted to the ever changing and rapacious needs 
of the automobile, preservation of the Parkway’s 
bridges and landscapes is an important issue to 
address when considering the area’s long-term 
transportation and development concerns. 

In the meantime, preservationists are lobbying 
for National Landmark designation, and the 
state's proposals are undergoing an environmental 
review; no decisions will be made until the state 
completes this process in 1991. Julie Meidinger m 


have to operate. It now appears impossible not to 
be influenced by international developments and 
to base buildings strictly on a regional tradition." 

Although nostalgia for vanishing vernacular 
building traditions was evident, Al-Sayyad ob- 
served in his summary remarks that the mood of 
the conference had moved beyond guilt over lost 
paradises to concern for fitting traditional settle- 
ments into a world order. Architects can assist this 
process, the speakers agreed, but they are ham- 
pered by the emphasis on formal solutions in their 
education. It is hard to create a synthesis of past 
imagery and contemporary needs even without 
external influences. The task, particularly for First 
World architects, will be to comprehend what is 
truly authentic in another culture and design from 
that point of view. Sally Woodbridge " 


Connecticut State Library 
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Before you build your next building, 


ASG Model 
Vision, our new 
3-D rendering 
and animation 
product, lets you 
do something that 
2020 ЕЕС most people 
wouldn't have thought possible. 
Actually experience a building before 
it's built. 

Model Vision lets you create 
photorealistic renderings. And it lets 
you create lifelike, animated walk- 
throughs based on 3-D AutoCAD 
geometry. Walk-throughs that will let 
you see and even sense the interiors 


> mworisin 1300 | 
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and exteriors of your design. 

In short, it lets you really try your 
building on for size. 

But what’s best is that it lets you 
do it all easily, quickly and affordably. 

In addition, Model Vision will let 
you give compelling presentations that 
actually combine animations and 
renderings. And those presentations 
can in turn be sent to clients in diskette 


ASG 
THE INTEGRATED CAD SOLUTION™ 


у. Sausalito, CA 94965-1451. phone (415) 332-2123. Model Vision is a trademar 
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form, and then shown on any standard 
VGA-equipped PC system. It's just 

one of several ways Model Vision can 
help reduce your design approval time. 

ASG Model Vision is a fully 
integrated part of our Integrated CAD 
Solution. And if you use ASG Archi- 
tectural or ASG 3-D Piping, that 
means you can import the 3-D 
geometry you've already created 
directly into Model Vision. 

For information on the power and 
affordability of ASG Model Vision, 
call your local ASG Dealer or ASG 
today at (415) 332-2123. 

Then try your building on for size. 


k of ASG. AutoCAD is the registered trademark of Autodesk, Inc. Model Vision is developed by CrystalGraphics, Inc. 


Peter Rose 
Through December 28 


Monuments and Memorials 
Through January 4, 1991 


New Projects 
Through January 5, 1991 


American Arts & Crafts 
Through January 6, 1991 


Britain's Independent Group 
Through January 13, 1991 


Affordable Housing 
Through January 27, 1991 


Mondo Materialis 
Through February 24, 1991 


Blue Ridge Parkway 
Through April 18, 1991 


Albert Pope: Urban Reservoirs 
December 4-January 26, 1991 


lakov Chernikhov 
December 7-March 9, 1991 


Calendar 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. Recent work by 
Montreal-based architect Peter Rose is on view. 
Gund Hall, Harvard University Graduate School 
of Design. 


Chicago. Six artists and three architects were 
invited to “create memorial designs for our 
time” in an effort to “raise fundamental 
questions about the role of art and architecture 
in the urban environment.” State of Illinois 
Building. 


New York. Recent projects by Coop Himmelblau, 
Peter Eisenman, SITE, Aldo Rossi, Bernard 
Tschumi, John Hedjuk, Rem Koolhaas/OMA, 
and Zaha Hadid will be on view. Max Protetch 
Gallery. 


Los Angeles. This exhibition celebrates the 
American Arts & Crafts movement with 250 
decorative arts pieces from the collection of Max 
Palevsky and Jodie Evans and the museum's 
permanent collection; furniture, glass, ceramics, 
and metalwork by Greene & Greene, Stickley, 
Wright, and others are displayed. Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art. 


Los Angeles. Though Britain's Independent 
Group first banded together in the 1950s in an 
effort to understand the rise of materialism in 
mid-century America and its effect on Europe, 
its members are perhaps best known as 
originators and arbiters of Pop Art and its 
offspring. Reyner Banham, Peter and Alison 
Smithson, James Stirling, and Colin St. john 
Wilson were among the architects, artists, and 
critics in the IG. Museum of Contemporary Art. 


New York. "Visions of Home: Designs for 
Affordable Housing in the South Bronx," an 
exhibition comprising ten competition-winning 
proposals for housing on a real site in the 
Morrisania section of the South Bronx, is meant 
to enhance the housing discussion. Bronx 
Museum of the Arts. 


New York. Collage panels of materials — from 
plastic to recycled crushed glass — generated by 
architects and designers in an effort to assess 
our natural and manmade resources, are 
supplemented with a display of new materials 
and finishes developed by manufacturers. 
"Mondo Materialis" (P/A, May 1990, p. 23) was 
organized by the Steelcase Design Partnership 
and originated at the Murray Feldman Gallery 
in Los Angeles. Cooper-Hewitt Museum. 


Washington, D.C. One of the more sensitively 
designed roadways in the United States, the 
Blue Ridge Parkway, linking Virginia's 
Shenandoah National Park with North 
Carolina's Great Smokey Mountain National 
Park, is documented with drawings and 
photographs. National Building Museum. 


New York. Projects by Houston architect Albert 
Pope (P/A, July 1990, p. 82) "attempt to engage 
the post-war city as a powerful but neglected 
palette. . . to confront the indiscriminate 
proliferation of style." John Nichols Gallery. 


New York. This exhibition of 400 original 
drawings and 100 "artifacts" by Russian Avant- 
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Garde architect Iakov Chernikhov is a rare 


The classic beauty of traditional lattice. opportunity. Arthur Ross Architecture Gallery, 


Columbia University. 


The appearance of finely finished wood. Architectural Perspectivists Boston. “Architecture in Perspective V," the 
The strength and durability of reinforced PVC. December 10-January 10, 1991 annual competitive exhibition sponsored by the 
z American Society of Architectural Perspectivists, 
* will include the illustration that won the ASAP's 
£ fourth annual Hugh Ferriss Memorial Prize 
eo (P/A, Sept. 1990, p. 26). Gallery of the State 
Transportation Building. 
Competitions 
Rancho Mirage Rancho Mirage, California. The City of Rancho 
Entry deadline January 4, 1991 Mirage is holding an open, two-stage 
competition to develop a master plan for a 
proposed $20-million Civic Center. The center 
will house government and community facilities. 
Contact William H. Liskamm, Competition 
Advisor, Civic Center Design Competition, c/o 
Rancho Mirage City Hall, 69—825 Highway 111, 
Rancho Mirage, Cal. 92270. 
New England Boston. The New Engl: d Holoc aust Committee 
Holocaust Memorial has announced a two-stage international design 
Registration deadline competition for a Holocaust memorial in 
January 18, 1991, submission Downtown Boston. Architects, landscape 
deadline March 4, 1991 architects, artists, and "collaborators from 
diverse fields" are eligible. Contact New England 
Holocaust Memorial Committee, c/o Katharine 
Easily installed e Never requires painting • Maintenance free т 59 Temple Place, Boston 02111 (617) 
CROSS VINYLattice: /mproving a tradition! АРАА ККЕ ДЕ клы тилт SE E 
А " ndrea Palladio Prize enice, Italy. The two-stage, biennial Andrea 
Call for more information 1 800 521-9878. Submission deadline Palladio International Prize for Architecture 
= January 31, 1991 (P/A, Dec. 1989, p. 26) is open to registered 
ci architects and engineers who are less than 40 
2 Circle No. 329 on Reader Service Card years old on January 1, 1991. Еас ћ candidate 
= may submit one project. Contact Caoduro S.p.A, 
2 Via Chiuppese 15, 136010 Cavazzale (Vicenza) 
© Italy tel. 0444/595900 or FAX 0444/596761. 
= ЭИ О О ЛАНА |......................................... 
2 Don t buy another Innovations in Housing - Tacoma, Washington. A“ move-up home” of 2500 
Ф fixed ladder or Entry deadline February 8, 1991 square feet or less that uses wood products and 
S mr i systems in aesthetic and structural applications 
2 ship 5 ladder until is the brief for this annual design competition. 
The winning design is built and published in 
3 g g F 
you ve talked to Better Homes and Gardens, a sponsor along with 
24 irl Builder, P/A, and the American Plywood 
Lapeyre Stair! Association. Architects, designers, engineers, 
A recent study concluded: оса аа 
LII € Б Ҹ , . . 2 " 
1 Results from both the Tacoma, Washington 98411 (206) 565-6600 
objective and subjective extension 172. 
measures suggest that the 
ННН ЭЭЭ l...J.....c- ccc x I ERR SEBO CHEE AES ж» 
safer and more comfort- Conferences 
able than the conven- ACTORS ooh ыы ш к о E E E 
tional ship’s ladder”* onference tlanta. The 47th annual National Association n of 
р January 18-21, 1991 Home Builders convention and exposition will 
Unique alternating tread be held at the Georgia World Congress Center 
design permits comfortable in Atlanta. Educational programs, talks by 
face-forward descents at industry leaders, and over 1000 product 
steeper angles than exhibitors are part of the four-day event. 
conventional designs. Each Registration deadline is December 1. Contact 


stair is custom built at 56° or 68° Betty Christy, NAHB, 15th and M Streets, 

to horizontal. Call for free N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 (202) 822-8861. 
brochureordimensionalprints. d] |............................. 
Landscape Architecture Bethesda, Maryland. ' ‘Green: The C olor of the 


1 -800- 535-7631 February 15-16, 1991 90s” is the theme for the fifth annual 


symposium and Resource Fair on landscape 


| LAPEYRE architecture and design. Contact Environmental 
Design, P.O. Box 15121, Chevy Chase, 

® Maryland 20825-5121 (301) 652-1212 or FAX 

TAIR (301) 933-2916. а 


In Louisiana, call collect 
(504) 733-6009 
FAX (504) 733-4393 
P.O. Box 50699, New Orleans, LA 70150 


* 68° Lapeyre Stair vs. 68° ship's ladder. 


See Sweet's catalog 05515/LAP 
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The TCS roof. 
elegant 


simplistic 
adaptive 


There is, in the remark- 
ably simple lines of a 
TCS standing seam roof, 
an expression of archi- 
tectural character 
unmatched by other 
types of roof forms. As 

it serves its essential 
function of providing 
shelter, TCS, terne- 
coated stainless steel, 
gives the Hult Center 
for the Performing Arts 
a bearing of elegance. 
And, under most atmos- 
pheric conditions, TCS 
will weather to an attrac- 
tive, warm gray. 

TCS is readily adaptable 
to all types of structures 
and allows maximum 
creative latitude to the 
designer at relatively 
modest cost. 


Aesthetics aside, 
however, TCS has 
outstanding functional 
characteristics—great 
tensile strength com- 
bined with light weight 
and a low coefficient of 
expansion; exceptional 
resistance to corrosive 
attack and a durability 
measured in generations 
rather than years. 


We will be happy to 
send you substantiating 
evidence. Call us at 
800/624-6906. 


Hult Center for the Performing 
Arts, Eugene, Oregon. 
Architects: Hardy, Holzman, 
Pfeiffer Associates, 

New York, NY. 

Roofer: Acme Roofing, 

Eugene, Oregon. 

Photograph by Timothy Hursley. 


TCS is available in Europe and in the Pacific Rim. 


For more information, see our catalog in Sweets 


FOLLANSBEE 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL * FOLLANSBEE, WV 26037 
FAX 304-527-1269 
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To really appreciate a custom-made 
Andersen’ Flexiframe" window, you have to 
look at its design potential inside and out. 

The exterior is made from a material 
with a good deal more character than cold 
aluminum. It’s a glass-fiber-enhanced 


0114 Copyright © Andersen Corporation, Inc. 1990. All rights reserved. 


A REVOLUTIONARY COMMERCIAL WINDOW EXTERIOR. 


polymer version of our Perma-Shield* 
System. This polymer is so strong and 
corrosion-resistant, it’s used along the 
seacoasts as a substitute for steel girders. 

On the inside, Flexiframe windows 
offer another revolutionary material for 


commercial windows: rich, warm wood. 
It gives office interiors a feeling you sim- 
ply can’t get with cold aluminum. 

And since Flexiframe windows are 
custom-made, you even have your choice 
of almost any glazing option you'd like. 


A REVOLUTIONARY COMMERCIAL WINDOW INTERIOR. 


Including Andersen® High-Performance 


(Low E) glass with insulating Argon gas. 


All things considered, there's nothing 


quite like one of our Flexiframe windows. 


No matter how you look at it. 
For information on using Andersen 


Flexiframe windows in your next com- 


mercial project, call 1-800-426-7691 and 
ask for the name of your local Andersen 
representative. Or write to us at Andersen 
Commercial Group; Box 12, Bayport, 
MN 55003. 
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A Participant of the Kohler Color Coordinates Program. 


Think OAM-7/I£ 
For Floors 
... And More. 


Think 2Я/-7//Е for floors and more in 
commercial areas where high-traffic 
durability with lasting style is a must. 
DALTILE is the classic covering with 
service to match, including: 


° Architectural Representatives to 
help with selection, technical and 
specification information. 


* A Complete Product Sampling 
Program for every product we offer. 


* Personalized Product Seminars 
custom-designed to your needs. 


* More Than 150 Company-Owned 
and Operated Office/Showroom/ 
Warehouse Facilities for faster, 
more efficient service and delivery 
nationwide and in Canada. 


Think 244 IE for all your ceramic 
tile needs. We are at your service 
nationwide. Write today for more 
information. 


€» 


7834 Hawn Freeway * Dallas, TX 75217 
214-398-1411 
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WE KNOW WHAT YOU WANT IN A CAD/SYSTEM. 


MORE 
PRODUCTIVITY. 


222 providing you flexibility that 
25 АЛ \\ = smooths your workflow. So now 


ғ you can do such things as save 
и" and selectively apply dimen- 
&/ NW. СЫ sioning styles, customize 
V em a? default settings, do ordinate 
or datum point dimension- 
ing, and assign colors to 
individual elements. 


MAKING IT MORE 
THAN EASY. 


We think 
good CAD software 
should liberate your 
creativity, helping you 
turn your ideas into tangi- 
ble designs. To that end, 


we've built in a range 
of enhancements — like 
3-D models and 2-D views are tightly linked on AutoCAD Release 11, stream- personalized command 
сонр Мейтан, Ил атти таре вау Муватта — Structures and contextual 
Each new release of AutoCAD” — Мектеп, | help—that make AutoCAD 
has consistently delivered on the day-to-day design and drafting tasks. easier to use than ever before. 
promise of increased productivity. Take our new “paper space” facility. So call 1-800-445-5415, Ext. 11 
And now, AutoCAD Release 11 takes Among other things, it lets you com- for the authorized AutoCAD dealer 
the tradition a step further—by giving pose multiple views of your design nearest you. We'll be more than 
you even more. on the screen and then plot exactly happy to prove that when we say 
what you see, including title blocks, more productivity, we really mean it. 


SAVING YOU MORE TIME. in one easy step. 


Because we believe that the 


essence of productivity is the absence GIVING YOU MORE OPTIONS AUTOCAD 


of frustration, AutoCAD now has a AutoCAD Release 11 also gives 
series of new features that streamline you more dimensioning options, RE KL E AVS E 1 
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Technics: 


Seasoned Ideas, New Technologies 


Pete Kent of the Wood Products Information Center explains how new standards can help architects 


better understand and specify I-joists and glulams. 


The apparent simplicity of glued-laminated 
beams and wood I-joists belies their intricate sys- 
tems of engineered performance. Rather than one 
solid piece, they are made of several components 
that provide a greater and more predictable 
strength than otherwise possible. Such properties 
have helped to bolster an increasing acceptance of 
these products during the past two decades, and 
while the product concepts are not new, the vari- 
ations on them are increasing. This means that 
architects should better understand the detailing 
and specification requirements of the new gener- 
ation of glulams and I-joists. 


Glued-Laminated Timbers (Glulam) 

Laminated timbers were used in Europe as 
early as 1893 for an auditorium in Switzerland, 
and U.S. researchers began working with the con- 
cept in the 1930s. By 1954, a combination of 
synthetic resin adhesives, structural modeling for- 
mulas, and industry standards set the origins for 
the modern laminating industry. 

Glulams can be manufactured either curved, 
straight, or with a camber that offsets dead-load 
deflection for appearance purposes. Continuous 
straight beams have spanned up to 140 feet, and 
section depths of more than seven feet have been 
used. Curved arches can be two- or three-hinged 
and may be designed as radial, Gothic, A-frame, 
Tudor, or parabolic. Use of curved members in 
dome configurations, as in the Tacoma Dome, 
have spanned more than 500 feet. 

Glulam components can be quickly erected on 
site, requiring only hand tools and often using 
standard metal connections that are listed in man- 
ufacturers’ catalogs. Typical connections are for 
beam, arch, and column applications. Beams are 
used for specialty structures, industrial roofing 
systems, pedestrian and highway bridges, highway 
barriers, light posts, and marine applications. Cus- 
tom beams for architectural effects are prevalent 
in the Eastern U.S. Western laminators specialize 
in stock beams used for garage and door headers 
in residential construction and for the structural 
framing of panelized wood roof systems. 

Glulams are made by gluing together lamina- 
tions of structural dimension lumber. The lumber, 
which is usually softwood species, is graded specif- 
ically for use in laminating. It is graded either 
visually or both visually and machine-measured 
for stiffness. To provide continuous lengths for a 


POTENTIAL SPLIT 


1 POOR COLUMN DETAIL 


UNBOLTED CLIP ANGLES 
FOR LATERAL RESTRAINT 


BEAM SUPPORT 


2 PREFERRED COLUMN DETAIL 


3 SADDLE CONNECTION 


4 FACE HANGER 


1 Timber connectors or bolts 
should not be located near the 
center of the ends of large beams 
or girders, since the concentration 
of the tension perpendicular to 
grain and shear stresses tend to 
cause splitting of the member. 


2 The preferred method of end 
fastening locates bolts toward the 
bottom of the beam to minimize the 
effect of shrinkage between the 
bottom of the beam and the fasten- 
ing. Note the beam support under 
the member and the use of un- 
bolted clip angles for lateral re- 
straint. 


3 Several methods can be used to 
support the ends of bending mem- 
bers that frame into other beams, 
rather than on columns, walls, or 
pilasters. The preferred method is 
to transfer the end reaction by 
bearing perpendicular to the grain 
in a saddle-type connection. 


4 When the end reaction of the 
beam is fairly small, the hanger 
can be fastened to the face of the 
girder. Bolts or connectors in the 
main carrying beam or girder 
should be placed in the upper half 
of the member. In the supported 
member, they should be placed 
near the bottom. 


[Drawings and captions are ex- 
cerpted from Wood Frame De- 
sign for Commercial/Multi- 
family Construction, Western 
Wood Products Association, Port- 
land, Oregon (503) 224-3930.] 
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5 WEB SEGMENT PULLS OUT 


American Plywood 

Association 

Expands Services 

The American Plywood Asso- 
ciation in January 1991 will 
launch a new organization, 
American Wood Systems, to pro- 
vide quality assurance, promo- 
tion, research, and testing serv- 
ices to member manufacturers of 
glued wood structural members, 
including glulams and I-beams. 

The first function of AWS 
will be to offer use of a new 
APA-EWS (for “Engineered 
Wood Systems”) trademark to 
member manufacturers’ prod- 
ucts that meet the specifications 
of ANSI A190.1, Structural Glued 
Laminated Timber. The trade- 
mark, like APA trademarks that 
appear on plywood and struc- 
tural panel products, signifies 
that member firms subscribe to 
an AWS-sponsored program of 
testing and quality assurance. 
The trademark does not repre- 
sent a new standard, but only 
that quality assurance is pro- 
vided by APA-EWS. Other orga- 
nizations also provide testing 
services, so products lacking the 
APA-EWS trademark do not nec- 
essarily fail to meet the specifi- 
cations of ANSI A190.1. 

As other industry-wide stan- 
dards are developed for other 
structural composite products, 
AWS will apply its trademark to 
these products with reference to 
the governing standard. For 
more information, call American 
Wood Systems in Tacoma, 
Washington (206) 565-6600, 
ext. 186. Kenneth Labs а 


АРА EWS 


USE: В INDUSTRIAL 


TENSION STRAP 
(ABOVE 30° = SLOPE) 


SINGLE OR MULTIPLE 
PLIES OF PLYWOOD 
RIM JOIST 


6 SLOPED SEAT JOIST HANGER 7 FULL DEPTH PLYWOOD RIM 


given member size, the lumber is end-jointed with 
structural adhesives. During the assembly of a 
bending member, laminations are arranged by the 
grade of lumber. The higher quality grades are 
placed on the outer portion of the beam, because 
the beam’s strength is controlled by the quality of 
lumber used in the outer tension zone. 

There are some 190 standard industry layup 
profiles, the strength properties of which are pre- 
determined by species and grade combinations, 
types of glue, and depth of the beam. Specifica- 
tions that correspond to these layups are published 
by the American Institute of Timber Construction 
(AITC), an industry trade association that also 
ensures quality control, sound design practices, 
and proper specification. (AITC also distributes 
the GLSizer™ software, which sizes glulam timbers 
for a variety of loading conditions in conformance 
with the AITC Timber Construction Manual). 

Glulams should be specified by the mechanical 
properties needed and the desired visual charac- 
teristics. Architects often specify glulam members 
by a specific layup combination, a practice that 
may not be the most efficient for a given applica- 
tion. Ideally, the designer should specify the pri- 
mary stress required by a given design, such as 
extreme fiber in bending, along with design values 
that include modulus of elasticity, compression 
perpendicular to grain, and horizontal shear. This 
gives the manufacturer latitude to select the more 
economically available materials that will satisfy 
the design requirements and design and avoid 
potential unnecessary costs or overspecification. 

Glulam appearance grades refer strictly to the 
finished appearance of the member and bear no 
relation to a beam’s structural properties. On a 
rising scale of aesthetic quality, grades include 
Industrial, Architectural, and Premium. Appear- 
ance grade descriptions are available from the 
AITC. All structural glulams are manufactured to 
a national standard (ANSI/AITC A190.1—1983). 
The standard establishes requirements for pro- 
duction, inspection, testing, and certification. It 
also provides the basis for common understanding 
of product characteristics among producers, sup- 
pliers, distributors, and end users. 

Changing timber resources, particularly in the 
Western U.S., are shifting emphasis to more selec- 
tive specification of glulams. Designers who use 
Western species glulams most often request, as a 
matter of practice, a fiber bending strength of 


2x4 SQUASH BLOCKS 
CUT '^e" LONGER THAN 
JOIST DEPTH 


8 FULL DEPTH 2x4 CRIPPLES 9 BLOCKING CUT FROM I-JOISTS 


2400 psi. However, material used in the tension 
lamination for 2400 psi beams is not now as readily 
available as it was in the past. 

AITC recently reviewed current beam usage 
and found that many applications could use beams 
with 2000 psi ratings, particularly in residential 
construction. Even in industrial buildings, which 
often require 2400 psi ratings, some members 
(such as purlins) can use 2000 psi. Where applica- 
ble, substituting 2000 psi rated beams for 2400 psi 
rated beams, where design stresses permit, will 
usually cost less. Such substitution would also allow 
the use of more readily available lumber resources. 
In the Eastern U.S., high-quality southern pine 
laminating combinations are available with a 2600 
psi fiber stress in bending. Specifiers should con- 
sult local suppliers to determine availability of 
stress levels for a particular market. 

Because of such uniform industry practices, 
glulams are accepted by all three major building 
model building codes. However, local code juris- 
dictions should be consulted, as is customary with 
other materials, as they may revise the model 
codes through minor amendments. 


l-joists 

Wood I-joists are a lightweight, engineered 
structural component used for floor and ceiling 
joists and rafters in residential and nonresidential 
construction. First manufactured during the 
1920s, the product did not come into modern 
usage and volume production until the late 1960s. 

I-joists are made of top and bottom flanges 
connected by a central web panel. Flanges and 
webbing are machined with a matching groove 
and then bonded with structural adhesives. Flange 
material is usually machine stress rated (MSR) 
lumber, which is finger-jointed to obtain required 
lengths, or laminated veneer lumber (LVL), which 
can be ordered to length, thickness, and width and 
used directly in production. LVL has a higher 
tensile strength than MSR lumber, as well as a 
higher cost. 

Individual web panels are edge glued with a 
simple butt joint, scarf joint, or machined groove. 
Fabricators have traditionally used structural ply- 
wood for the webbing material. However, oriented 
strandboard (OSB) is gaining rapid acceptance 
because of its lack of core voids and availability of 
longer panels. Finished depths range from 9 to 32 
inches, with lengths of up to 80 feet. Lengths can 
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be custom ordered or can be cut to size on site. In 
addition, single-tapered joists are available for 
roof applications. 

Though a common I-joist design is typical 
among fabricators, the industry is highly propri- 
etary. Unlike layup and material combinations 
formulated for glulams, there has been no indus- 
try requisite for manufacturing, finished sizes, or 
types of material used in I-joist production. How- 
ever, an American Society for Testing Materials 
standard (ASTM D5055-—90) listing common cri- 
teria for I-joists was recently approved. 

The I-joist industry is test-based. Manufactur- 
ers formulate their own design and materials to 
meet requested specifications. Variations among 
manufacturers include production techniques, 
patented joints for the flange-web connection, 
types of adhesives, and the grade and types of 
flange and web material used. The advantage is 
that the producers can optimize the best and most 
economical combination of materials, the availabil- 
ity and cost of which often fluctuate. 

'The ASTM standard, published in July 1990, 
provides accepted measures for industry-wide de- 
velopment of design values and quality control. It 
requires testing of the flange stock, end joints, and 
completed joists. Quality control includes testing 
I-joists sections to failure on a daily basis. Daily 
testing also supports manufacturer's evaluation 
reports, which are used by building code officials 
in lieu of acceptance by the model codes. 

One limitation of the proprietary joists is that 
architects cannot specify a particular grade. Nei- 
ther can they use an "equal or exceed" specifica- 
tion without risking substantial increased costs. 
Specifications should include vertical loads, lateral 
considerations, joist depth and spacing, and de- 
flection criteria. Manufacturers' catalogs provide 
the requisite information, which is backed by the 
manufacturer's staff of registered engineers. 

I-joists require certain considerations during 
application. Web stiffeners or blocks may need to 
be used at bearing points to help reduce the load 
on the flange-web connection. This is especially 
true with the deeper sections. To assist load 
transfer in multistory buildings, blocking panels 
made of short I-joist pieces are placed over the 
lower bearing wall between the joists. Solid sawn 
lumber and I-joists should not be mixed in use 
because of the lumber's differential shrinkage. 
Joist hangers must be selected by the type of 
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application. Though stock hangers are available, 
they are not always compatible with all I-joists. 
Manufacturer's catalogs provide detailed specifi- 
cations on fasteners. 

One of the greater assets of wood I-joists is the 
ability to bore large diameter holes in the webbing 
for ducts. Producers’ catalogs provide diameter 
limits, and some joists come pre-punched. Cutting 
of the flange material is forbidden. 

I-joists are not without their limitations. The 
joist material cost can be twice that of structural 
lumber. But this comparison does not take into 
account lower labor costs due to quicker installa- 
tion and lower material waste. In addition, end 
users have, in some cases, complained of annoying 
floor vibrations. To correct this, manufacturers 
recommend shorter spans, stiffer underlayments, 
or deeper sections. 

In addition, the joists are accepted in generic 
one-hour fire-rated floor-ceiling assemblies that 
use Type-X or Type-C gypsum. Some local juris- 
dictions, however, do restrict I-joist depth. Fire 
safety is a concern due to the thin cross sections. 

For the future, joist designs are moving toward 
deeper sections and doubled flanges, with strength 
characteristics that are nearing those of beams. 
Pete Kent в 
The author is the secondary wood products coordinator of the 
Wood Products Information Center, a function of the World 
Forestry Center in Portland, Oregon. The nonprofit educa- 
tional Center has recently begun publication of Wood De- 


sign Focus, a quarterly technical newsletter. The first issue 
(Spring 1990) features five articles on I-joists. 


Recommended Reading 

ASTM D5055—90, Standard Specifications for Es- 
tablishing and Monitoring Structural Capacities of Pre- 
fabricated Wood I-Joists. ASTM, Philadelphia (215) 
299-5585. 

Glued Laminated Timbers for Industrial, Commer- 
cial, and Institutional Buildings — 1990, and The 
GLSizer® (software for DOS 3.1 and later versions 
that complies with the 1985 edition of the AJTC 
Timber Construction Manual) AITC, Vancouver, 
Washington (206) 254-9132. 

“Prefabricated Wood I-Joists: An Industry 
Overview," Forest Products Journal, vol. 40, no. 3, 
pp. 15-20, Forest Products Research Society, 
Madison, Wisconsin (608) 231-1361. 

Wood Design Focus, vol. 1, no. 1, Spring 1990, 
World Forestry Center, Portland, Oregon (503) 
228-1367. 
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5 End fastening of I-joists at web 
members alone is not generally 
recommended, because it stresses 
joints within the web near the end 
of the joist, and can also pull the 
web out of the bottom flange. 


6 The bottom flange of sloping 
Joists should be seated in a joist 
hanger, with filler blocks added to 
the sides of the web. Tension straps 
are desirable on steep pitches. 


7—9 Loads from above must be 
transferred through blocking to the 
bearing below, since the joists have 
little bearing capacity beyond that 
necessary to support their own reac- 
tion. Blocking should consist of ply- 
wood, I-joist segments, or cripple 
studs (squash blocks). Sawn lumber 
has greater shrinking and swelling 
rates than web material and is not 
recommended for blocking. 


10 The top and bottom flanges at 
the end of joists must be restrained 
against rotation, either by a full- 
depth hanger or by blocking the 
sides of the web to fill the width of 
the hanger. 


11—12 Web stiffeners are required 
on the receiving I-joists when top- 
bearing hangers are used. These 
should be installed tightly against 
the lower side of the top flange to 
support it and to resist cross grain 
bending, rotation, and splitting. 


13—14 Face nail hangers require 
blocking on both sides of the receiv- 
ing I-joists, and nails should extend 
beyond the web material into the 
backer blocking. In general, nails 
driven into the flanges should not 
exceed the diameter of a 10d nail 
or 1 1⁄2 inches in length. Nails 
driven into the stiffeners should not 
exceed the diameter of a 16d nail. 


[Drawings and captions adapted 
from “Special Design Consider- 
ations for Wood I-Joists,” John D. 
Maly, PE, in Wood Design Fo- 
cus, Spring 1990./ 
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Structural Composite Lumber 


U.S. Forest Products Laboratory researchers J. Dobbin McNatt and Russell C. Moody 


describe the strengths and applications of the newest generation 
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of reconstituted engineered wood products. 


Increased use of engineered wood products 
such as parallel-chord trusses, prefabricated 
I-joists, and glued-laminated (glulam) timber has 
created a demand for high- strength structural 
lumber. High-quality structural lumber is needed 
for the flanges and outer laminations of such 
products to assure the high strength and stiffness 
needed for reliable performance. However, it is 
becoming more difficult — and thus more expen- 
sive — to obtain such lumber from available forests. 
For example, the yield of rough green lumber at 
the sawmill ranges between 40 and 60 percent of 
the log volume. The yield of top-quality structural 
lumber, however, is no better than 20 percent in 
large, old-growth logs, and is minimal in smaller, 
second-growth logs. 

The demand for high-quality structural lumber 
has led to the development of various types of 
reconstituted engineered lumber, which are clas- 
sified into the general category of structural com- 
posite lumber. Three distinct types have emerged: 
laminated veneer lumber (LVL), parallel strand 
lumber (PSL), and laminated composite lumber. 


Laminated Veneer Lumber 

Laminated veneer lumber (LVL) is produced 
by gluing together layers of veneer with the grain 
of all the layers parallel (1). This differs from 
plywood, in which the grain of most plies lies 
perpendicular to that of adjacent ones. The first 
mass production of LVL for commercial high- 
grade structural lumber occurred in 1971. Today, 
several manufacturers produce LVL, using spe- 
cially graded veneer and similar processes. Most 
manufacturers use 1/0 to Y% inch (0.25 to 0.42 cm) 
thick veneer. End joints may be butted together, 
scarf jointed, or slightly overlapped, and are stag- 
gered in the layup. After the veneers are coated 
with a waterproof adhesive, they are bonded to- 
gether by heat and pressure. The result is a 
continuous billet of lumber up to 1 %4 inch (4.4 
cm) thick and 2 or 4 feet (0.6 or 1.2 m) wide, which 
is ripped to the desired width and cut to length. 
Lengths up to 80 feet (24.4 m) are available. 

The manufacture of lumber from layers of 
veneer allows the dispersion of strength-reducing 
characteristics such as knots and sloping grain, 
resulting in a high-quality product that is more 
uniform in structural properties than sawn lum- 
ber. Laminated lumber is also less likely to warp or 
split. Treatment of LVL with preservatives is en- 


hanced as a result of lathe checks produced in the 
veneers by the peeling operation and because of 
the butt joints, which allow the preservative to 
penetrate the end grain. Consequently, LVL made 
from difficult-to-treat species such as Douglas Fir 
heartwood can be treated more thoroughly than 
sawn lumber from such species. 

The Forest Products Laboratory has investi- 
gated an experimental process for quickly produc- 
ing structural members from parallel-laminated 
veneers, using rotary-cut sheets of wood up to 2 
inch (1.27 cm) thick. In the Press-Lam process, 
ready-to-use products can be manufactured from 
logs in less than an hour. Logs are first peeled on 
a lathe into veneer. The veneer is then clipped into 
sheets and press dried in a rapid process that 
produces a flatter and more stable sheet than that 
obtained through conventional drying. While hot, 
the veneer sheets are coated with adhesive and are 
then laminated in an overlapping fashion so that 
the butt joints in the different layers are not placed 
close to each other. The panel is pressed, and the 
residual heat of drying quickly cures the adhesive. 
A wide, thick panel of continuous length can be 
constructed from these sheets, which can be cross 
cut and ripped into timbers of desired size. 

As a demonstration project, a 6 inch x 12 inch 
(actual dimension, 15.2 x 30.5 cm) Press-Lam 
beam, 47 feet (14.3 m) long, was installed as the 
basement beam in a factory-built house. A highway 
bridge was also built using preservative-treated 
Press-Lam timbers. Other studies have investigated 
the use of the Press-Lam process for manufac- 
turing railroad ties and utility pole cross arms. 

Technically, any plywood mill can produce 
LVL in 8 foot (2.4 m) lengths by gluing veneers 
together with the grain of all the layers parallel. 
Longer members are possible through end joint- 
ing. In a Forest Products Laboratory study of 
end-jointed %4 and 1 Ф inch (1.9 and 3.8 cm) LVL, 
several types of scarf and finger joints provided 
good tensile strength. The LVL compared well 
with even the highest grades of visually-graded 
sawn lumber. 

The first engineered use of LVL was in the 
1940s when Sitka spruce veneer was used to pro- 
duce high-strength aircraft parts. For many years, 
the furniture industry has used LVL to produce 
curved furniture parts. The Council of American 
Building Officials has issued National Evaluation 
Reports that provide building code approval for 


various uses of LVL. Laminated veneer lumber is 
used in wood-frame construction as roof and floor 
beams, girders, and headers. Other uses include 
scaffold planks, flanges for open-web parallel- 
chord trusses and I-joists (2), tension laminations 
for glulam beams, and parts for windows, doors, 
and furniture. A recent article in Panel World 
(September 1990) reported that nine U.S. plants 
currently manufacture LVL. 


Parallel Strand Lumber 

Parallel strand lumber (PSL) is manufactured 
from strands of elongated flakes of wood. Two 
variations of this product have been developed, 
one in Canada and the other in Australia. Cana- 
dian PSL is made from '4 or Mio inch (0.32 or 0.25 
cm) thick veneer clipped into '? inch (1.27 cm) 
wide strands up to 8 feet (2.4 m) long (1, center). 
The veneer is coated with a waterproof adhesive 
and cured under pressure using heat generated 
with microwave energy. The finished product is a 
continuous structural member 1—3/4 to 7 inches 
(4.4 to 17.8 cm) thick and 7 to 18 inches (17.8 to 
45.7 cm) deep. It is available in up to 66 feet (20 m) 
lengths and has code approval for use as beams, 
headers, columns, and posts. 

A similar PSL product has been developed in 
Australia for manufacturing lumber from small- 
diameter logs (1, right). In the manufacturing 
process, the logs are debarked and passed through 
a series of roller mills that crush them into mats of 
interconnected strands. After further processing 
and drying, the mats are impregnated with a resin 
adhesive to coat all strands uniformly, and then 
they are laid up as successive laminations, pre- 
pressed, and compacted to final density; the resin 
is cured by dielectric heat. The manufacturers of 
this product have not sought code approval in the 
United States. 


Laminated Composite Lumber 

A laminated composite structural lumber prod- 
uct has been derived from a combination of LVL 
and oriented strandboard (OSB) technologies. It 
has the same rectangular cross section as nominal 
2 inch (5.08 cm) lumber, but has the characteristics 
of an I-joist; in a laminated composite, LVL 
"flanges" are edge-glued to an OSB "web" (2, 
right). This product is available in sizes up to 
nominal 2 x 16 inch (5.08 x 40.6 cm) lumber, in up 
to 36 foot (11 m) lengths, and in 2 foot (0.6 m) 
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increments. It is accepted by the Council of Amer- 
ican Building Officials for use as headers, floor 
joists, and roof rafters. 


Properties of Structural Composite Lumber 

As shown in the accompanying table (3), 
strength and stiffness of structural composite lum- 
ber products compare favorably with that of prod- 
ucts made from high-quality, solid structural lum- 
ber. These properties are for dry conditions of use 


and are subjected to adjustment for duration of 


load and repetitive member use as provided for in 
building codes. Because of the reconstituted na- 
ture of the material, fasteners that work well in 
solid wood members should be used with caution 
in structural composite lumber — lathe checks 
seriously reduce fracture toughness of wood. 

It is interesting to contrast properties of various 


structural composite lumber products with that of 


Select Structural Douglas Fir, a high grade of sawn 
lumber (3). The modulus of elasticity (stiffness) 
values of LVL and PSL are about 10 percent 
higher than that of the Douglas Fir, but the design 
stress in bending (and tension) is at least 50 per- 
cent higher. The structural composite lumber 
products, therefore, have an advantage in applica- 
tions where strength is of primary importance, as 
in the chords of trusses and flanges of I-beams. In 
such members, the stiffness of the product is 


attained through the geometric arrangement of 


the chords and flanges. 

The strength properties of laminated compos- 
ite lumber are comparable to those of high-grade 
sawn lumber, and modulus of elasticity (stiffness) 
is comparable to that of a lower grade of structural 
lumber. As a result, composite lumber has an advan- 
tage where it can replace No. 2 or No. 3 grade 
lumber in wide members, such as floor joists. 


Standards for Structural Composite Lumber 

The American Society for Testing and Materi- 
als is currently developing a standard specification 
for structural composite lumber. This standard 
covers mechanical and physical property tests, 
sampling and data analysis methods, design prop- 
erty assignment procedures, and related quality 
control programs. The purpose is to ensure main- 
tenance of design values for a product intended to 
meet specific performance requirements in engi- 
neering applications. The standard requires initial 
evaluation of the product as well as an ongoing 


1 Structural composite lumber 
products come in a variety of 
shapes, sizes, and appearances via 
several different manufacturing 
processes. Laminated veneer lum- 
ber (left) is made by a number of 
mills by orienting the grain of all 
plies in the same direction. Paral- 
lel strand lumber is made by either 
a Canadian or Australian (center 
and right, respectively) process, 
although only the Canadian prod- 
uct is available in the U.S. 


2 Laminated veneer lumber 
(LVL) is also used as a component 
of other composite products. Typi- 
cal applications are as tension 
and compression flanges in ply- 
wood web I-joists (left) and in 
oriented strandboard structural 
members (right). 


3 Structural composite lumber 
products compare favorably with 
high-quality sawn lumber. While 
the modulus of elasticity (stiffness) 
of LVL and PSL lumber is only 
slightly higher than that of Dou- 
glas Fir, the design strength in 
bending and tension is more than 
50 percent higher. Laminated 
composite lumber (OSB core with 
LVL edges) is comparable in 
strength to high-grade sawn lum- 
ber and comparable in stiffness to 
a lower grade of structural lumber 
— making it a good substitute for 
No. 2 or No.3 lumber in floor 
Joists, for example. 
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quality control program. In qualification testing, 
factors that may influence performance, such as 
orientation of wood elements and presence of end 
joints, are evaluated. Allowable design stresses (3) 
are derived by making adjustments for such fac- 
tors as property variability and duration of load. A 
qualified independent inspection agency is em- 
ployed by the manufacturer to supervise the qual- 
ity assurance process. 


Outlook 

The importance of structural composite lumber 
products is expected to grow as demands for more 
highly engineered products increase and the wood 
industry shifts to a greater use of small-diameter 
trees. The versatility of structural composite lum- 
ber illustrates how renewable forest resources can 
provide a broad array of structurally efficient 
products that benefit manufacturers and consum- 
ers alike. J. Dobbin McNatt and Russell C. Moody " 


J. Dobbin McNatt is a Research Forest Products Technologist, 
and Russell C. Moody is a Supervisory Research Engineer 
with the Forest Products Laboratory's Engineered Wood Prod- 
ucts and Structures Project. 


While North American producers have 
adopted a variety of technologies to make struc- 
tural composite members from veneers, strands, 
wafers, and glued-up sawn lumber, Finnish man- 
ufacturers have taken another step and are mak- 
ing solid wood composite planks — over four feet in 
width and almost ten feet long — from small trees. 
The end product looks a bit like butcher block, but 
the component pieces, or blanks, are trapezoidal in 
section, instead of rectangular. The blanks alter- 
nate in orientation, so the face pattern is wide- 
narrow-wide-narrow. Thickness capability ranges 
between 15 and 75 mm (roughly 946 and 3 inches). 

The trapezoidal shape allows the wood blanks 
to be cut from logs between three and eight inches 
in diameter. A pair of blanks can be cut from small 
logs with very little waste, allowing lumber prod- 
ucts to be made from the first thinnings of plan- 
tation forests. 

Finnish manufacturers of “WISA-Wood” envi- 
sion a wide range of uses, including doors, door 
and window frames, cabinetry, stair components, 
table tops, furniture, and many consumer prod- 
ucts. While the planks are not yet available in the 
U.S., the forest industry here has been looking 
into the technology and the economics, and the 
Finnish machinery supplier has a U.S. subsidiary. 
One can reasonably suppose that it's only a matter 
of time. Kenneth Labs " 


Recommended Reading 

The Wood Handbook: Wood as an Engineering 
Material, Agriculture Handbook 72 (Stock number 
001-000-04456—7), U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice (202) 783-3238, 1987, 468 pp., $27. 

The Wood Book, Hatton-Brown Publishers, Inc., 
Montgomery Alabama (205) 834-1170, 1990 (up- 
dated annually), $20. 
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Introducing the Intergraph Series 2000. Manage facilities using as-built information. 
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St. Ignatius College Preparatory School 
Chicago, Illinois 


The St. Ignatius College Preparatory 
School has a proud heritage almost as 
long as that of Chicago itself. That is 
why Weather Shield's HR 175 (Historic 
Replacement) wood windows were 
selected when this extensive reno- 
vation project began. 
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HR 175 wood windows are available in custom sizes 
with exterior casing available to match existing 
window profiles. You can count on Weather Shield 
for quality wood windows that provide today’s 
technology and energy efficiency as well as yes- 
terday’s aesthetic appeal. 


When your next project involves historic 
renovation, think Weather Shield HR 175 wood 
windows... QUALITY THAT BEARS REPEATING! 


HISTORY REPEATS 
ITSELF 


MEDFORD, 
WIS. 


Weather Shield Mfg., Inc. 
Medford, WI 54451 • 1-800-477-6808 
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It is a rare architect who 
hasn’t at some time left a job 
site wondering what reasonable 
limits of acceptability exist for 
members out of plumb, floors 
and foundation walls not level, 
gaping joints between cabinets 
and walls, and minor but an- 
noying mislocations of windows 
and doors. Building trades 
whose dimensional perfor- 
mance depends on the work- 
manship of others preceding 
them are especially concerned 
with construction tolerances, so 
it is no surprise that the Foun- 
dation of the Wall and Ceiling 
Industry has recently issued a 
compilation of tolerances pub- 
lished by other associations. 

The FWCI manual is a laud- 
able effort and should be of 
interest to any architect who 
watches his work being built, 
but it still does not satisfy all 
the questions architects must 
have about dimensional inaccu- 
racies. There are other sources 
beyond the purview of the 
FWCI also of interest. 

Quality Standards for the Pro- 
fessional Remodeling Industry and 
the Warranty Documents of the 
Home Owners Warranty Cor- 
poration specify tolerances for 
contract and speculatively built 
residential work, including 
foundations, walls, floors, and 
finish carpentry. More explicit 
tolerances for casework are 
given by grade (economy, cus- 
tom, and premium) in Architec- 
tural Woodwork Quality Standards. 

The problem of allowing for 
fabrication and erection toler- 
ances in design and detailing is 
discussed in Installation of Alumi- 
num Curtain Walls, and Christine 
Beall addresses related issues in 


Technics Topics 


A new publication provides a useful reference, 


but it addresses only part of the problem. 


“Specifying Construction Toler- 
ances” in a recent issue of the 
Construction Specifier. 

The accuracy attainable in 
practice is limited by three sep- 
arate activities, manufacturing 
of components, laying out work 
in the field, and positioning the 
components in place. The accu- 
racy of laying out the work de- 
pends in part on the limitations 
of measuring devices and their 
users. The National Research 
Council Canada has suggested 
some instrument inaccuracies 
(see accompanying table). 

It's always a good idea to 
discuss reasonable accuracy — 
and what you have to pay for it 
— with contractors. The follow- 
ing publications should help 
guide the conversation before it 
turns into an argument. 

Kenneth Labs " 
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Tech Notes 


Engineering for Extreme Winds: 
1991, a short course presented 
by the Institute for Disaster 
Research, will be held February 
6-8 in Lubbock, Texas. Instruc- 
tors include Joseph Minor, au- 
thor of a popular P/A (April 
1990) Technics Topic. Texas 
Tech University (806) 742-2352. 


The Architectural Woodwork 
Institute is now accepting ar- 
chitects as affiliate members. 
Affiliates receive a technical 
information package, a sub- 

scription to the quarterly De- 
sign Solutions, and an annual 
directory. AWI, Arlington, VA. 
(703) 671-9100. 


The Science and Technology of 
Building Seals, Sealants, Glaz- 
ing, and Waterproofing, a sym- 
posium sponsored by ASTM 
Committee C-24, will be held 
January 30, 1991, in Fort Lau- 
derdale, Florida. ASTM (215) 
299-2617. 


Residential Indoor Air Quality 
and Energy Efficiency by Peter 
du Pont and John Morrill dis- 
cusses radon, combustion pol- 
lutants, organics, asbestos, 
moisture and biological con- 
taminants, controls, and moni- 
toring. American Council for an 
Energy Efficient Economy, 
Washington, D.C. (202) 429-8873, 
267 pp., $24.50. 


The Maine Guide to Energy 
Efficient Residential Construc- 
tion is a manual of acceptable 
practices that should be of in- 
terest to designers in northern 
states. State of Maine, Energy 
Division, Augusta (207) 289- 
6000, 80 pp., $7.35. 
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Horton has a Grand solution to 
traffic movement and air control. 


Turn an ordinary entrance into 


something special with the Grand™ 


Revolving Door from Horton 
Automatics. This unique automatic 
revolving vestibule entrance not 
only controls your heating/cooling 
costs and eliminates drafts, but 
gives the user a special, spacious 
feeling every time he passes 
through the door. 

The Grand Revolving Door is a 
complete vestibule system that 
automatically begins to turn as you 
approach and continues to turn as 
you pass through. Pushing against 
the doors is not required. Unlike a 
conventional revolving door, the 
Grand is comprised of four, self- 
centering, double-acting swing 
doors that eliminate obstacles to 
emergency egress. If the door 
wings are broken-out, they will 
automatically return to the normal 


position. The doors stay in place 
against stack pressure and typical 
daily use. 


Normal stopped 
position shown. 
During rotation, 
wings are always 
in contact with 
the enclosure. 


For emergency 
egress, all four 
wings collapse 
to clear two 

lanes of traffic. 


Circle No. 308 on Reader Service Card 


The Grand Revolver's 12, 14, or 16- 
foot width easily accommodates 
pedestrians, grocery carts, wheelchairs, 
hospital stretchers, delivery carts or any 
number of large, bulky objects. The 
larger 14 or 16-foot diameter units are 
recommended for Hospital emergency 
entrances. 

Ideal for new or retrofit applications- 
let the Grand Revolving Door create a 
spectacular entrance for your next 
project. 

For additional information on our 
Grand Revolving Door call toll-free 1- 
800-531-3111. Or write for a complete 
brochure and specifications to Horton 
Automatics, 4242 Baldwin Blvd., 
Corpus Christi, Texas 78405. 


b) : 
my Horton Automatics 
г. A Division of Overhead Door Corporation 


Jane Lidz 


Jeff Cohen of Hansen/Murakami/Eshima and Loring A. Wyllie, Jr., 


and John A. Dal Pino of H.J. 


University Hall’s nonductile columns needed bracing for better seismic perfor- 
mance (northeast corner view). 


Seismic Upgrade, Structurally 

Expressed 

The October 1989 earth- 
quake in Northern California 


underscored the importance of 


a University of California pro- 
gram to upgrade buildings in 
need of seismic correction. 
Recently appropriated funds 
of $50 million include $8.2 
million for the major seismic 
strengthening of University 
Hall in Berkeley. Located 
across the street from a main 
entrance to the University, 
this 1957 building was de- 
signed by Welton Becket and 
Associates and clearly belongs 
to its period. It consists of a 
seven-story rectangular tower 
and an adjoining two-story 
wing. Projecting concrete col- 
umns run along the face of 
the tower, except at ground 
level, where they are free- 
standing to form an arcade. 
Alternating bands of strip win- 
dows and ceramic tile veneer 
create a horizontal look that 
contrasts with the supporting 
columns. 


Problem and Options 

The tower is a concrete 
frame structure 200’ x 70’ in 
plan. Floors are a combination 
of concrete flat slabs and slab 
and beam framing. Lateral 
forces are currently resisted by 
the exterior frames around the 
perimeter of the building — 
consisting of 24-inch-square 
columns and 8' x 7’ deep con- 
crete spandrel beams — and by 
three interior transverse shear 
walls in the core. The deep 
spandrel beams, however, are 
stronger than the columns un- 
der frame action, creating weak 
links in the columns. The col- 
umns below the fourth floor 
are spirally reinforced and 
should provide ductile perfor- 
mance, but above the fourth 
floor they are nominally tied 
and are susceptible to damage. 
Unless braced, they may lose 
their integrity and be unable to 
support the weight of the up- 
per floors during a major 
earthquake. 

Three approaches for brac- 
ing the tower were proposed by 
the structural engineer. One 


Degenkolb Associates describe 


the challenges and opportunities of a structural retrofit. 


Symmetrically arranged x-braced steel frames were placed within bays of the 
projecting concrete columns to create an open structural screen over the facade. 


scheme relied on new shear 
walls to be built within the tow- 
er; another called for substan- 
tial concrete piers, rising the 
full height of the building, to 
be formed around most of the 
existing columns. The third, a 
steel bracing system, was cho- 
sen because it is the most eco- 
nomical of the three options 
and allows for the least amount 
of occupant disruption during 
construction. The steel scheme 
also gave the architects an op- 
portunity to seismically 
strengthen the building in a 
manner consistent with its exist- 
ing structural aesthetic. 


Design Resolution 

'Two-story high X-braced 
steel frames, made from 8' 
wide flange sections, surround 
the tower above a new concrete 
colonnade. The steel-to-steel 
connections are full penetration 
welds to develop the entire 
strength of the members. Since 
actual seismic forces often ex- 
ceed code level design loads, a 
less than full-strength connec- 
tion would create a weak link in 


the system, which might lead to 
a nonductile failure. The archi- 
tects also wanted to avoid gus- 
set plates, the size of which 
could destroy the visual profile 
of the braces. The colonnade, 
designed to keep within the 
clean aesthetic of the original 
building, stiffens the lower 
story and transfers shear forces 
from the steel X-braces to the 
foundation. 

Connections of the new steel 
frame to the concrete were also 
a challenge. Since the building 
will be near 70 percent occu- 
pancy during the work, the 
University and design team 
wished to minimize the amount 
of noise and vibration from 
construction activities. As a re- 
sult, a method was developed 
for anchoring the vertical mem- 
bers of the X-braced frames to 
the existing columns using a 
minimum number of attach- 
ment points. These connections 
also transfer the seismic load of 
the building into the bracing 
system through bearing on the 
columns. The horizontal mem- 
bers of the bracing system are 


Jeff Cohen 
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The new colonnade — while structurally necessary — also accepts the “visual 
weight” of the new bracing. 


The wide pum sections were placed with their webs running vill. to pre- 
vent rainwater from ponding on the steel. 


FACE OF 24" 
SQ. CONC. COL. 


(N)V&" MAX. EPOXY 
ADHESIVE, TYP. 


(N) Р 10"x2'-0" 
W/ HOLE IN 
CENTER FOR PIPE 


€ (N) PIPE & È 


(№) 4"s XXS PIPE 
IN 5" CORED 
HOLE, GROUT 
INSIDE & OUTSIDE 
PIPE SOLID. 


EZ 


РРР та 


(№) STIFF. Р 
TYP. EACH SIDE 


С.Р. SPLICE LOCATION 
TO BE DETERMINED BY 
THE CONTRACTOR, TYP. 


At each floor level, typically, a four-inch double-extra-strong pipe is inserted 
into a five-inch hole cored horizontally through the column. A flat plate is 
shop-welded to one end of the pipe and a similar plate with a pipe-sized hole is 
field-welded after installing the pipe. The center of the pipe and the annular 
space between the pipe and the concrete are filled with nonshrink grout. The 
space between the steel plates and the concrete columns is epoxied after the steel 
vertical wide flanges are in place. The vertical wide flanges are connected to 
the vertical flat plates with fillet welds on both sides. 


secured to the existing horizon- 
tal concrete beams with steel 
brackets. These brackets are 
welded to the steel beams and 
epoxy-bolted to the concrete 
through the ceramic tile ve- 
neer. The vertical wide flanges 
extend down into the concrete 
colonnade for attachment. All 
exposed steel bracing will be 
treated with a high quality, ep- 
oxy-based primer and an ali- 
phatic polyurethane finish. 
There was some concern 
about the existing, nominally- 
tied columns above the fourth 
floor, at locations where new 
steel braces are not being in- 
stalled. If lateral deformations 
are large enough, these col- 
umns might develop excessive 
cracks, perhaps leading to loss 
of vertical load capacity. To 
locally strengthen and provide 
confinement to these columns, 
steel plates will be added on 
both sides of the columns and 
epoxy-bolted deep within the 


column core. 


Upgraded Seismic Rating 

The seismic performance of 
University Hall — located within 
a mile of the active Hayward 
Fault — was originally rated as 
“very poor,” as defined in the 
Seismic Safety Policy of the 
University of California. The 
new work will change that rat- 
ing to “good,” and will provide 


a much-improved level of seis- 
mic safety. Computer modeling 
and other research of the new 
bracing system have shown that 
it is effective in increasing the 
stiffness of the building and 
protecting the concrete col- 
umns, although cracking is ob- 
viously expected in the con- 
crete. The extent of structural 
or nonstructural damage ex- 
pected during a strong earth- 
quake, however, is not antici- 
pated to jeopardize life. The 
project is scheduled for com- 
pletion in July of 1991. 

Jeff Cohen, Loring A. Wyllie, Jr., 
and John A. Dal Pino " 
The design team consisted of Hansen/ 
Murakami/Eshima, Architects and 
Planners, Oakland, California (Micha- 
el Murakami, principal-in-charge, Rob- 
ert Akiyama, project architect, Kearny 
Chun, project manager, Jeff Cohen and 
Christian Bartlett, project team), and 
H.J. Degenkolb Associates, Engineers, 
San Francisco (Loring A. Wyllie, Jr., 
pricipal-in-charge and John A. Dal 
Pino, project manager). 


[A more thorough engi- 
neering discussion of the up- 
grade will appear in the Janu- 
ary 1991 issue of Modern Steel 
Construction, published by the 
American Institute of Steel 
Construction, Chicago (312) 
670-5407. — Editors] 
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COLOURS REMAIN UNCHANGED 
BECAUSE OF THE THICKNESS OF THE 
GLAZE. 


P.E.I. TEST: ONE MILLION REVOLUTIONS 
WITH THE GRINDSTONE BEFORE THE 
BISCUIT IS VISIBLE. 


MECHANICAL RESISTANCE AND THE 
AUG ER FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


Send your visiting-card with this coupon do you vill m 
receive, free, all literature on our products. Our address: = 
CO.EM. CERAMICHE COTTO EMILIANO S.r.l. d 
= 42010 Roteglia di Castellarano (R.E.) Italy a 59 
* Via Stradone Secchia, 32 P.A.90 BET 
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Adams Rite 
would like to clear 
up some common 

misconceptions about 
electric strikes. 
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“So this expert saves me $35 on the electric strike. 
course, it's gonna cost $350 
to remake the door." 


Misconception #1: 


All electric strikes 
are alike. 


They’re no more alike than all 
doors and jambs are. Some are 
very expensive — and unless you're 
installing them in your local peni- 
tentiary, you might be better off 
with a lower cost alternative. Oth- 
ers are cheap, but they can’t stand 
up to the day-in, day-out traffic for 
which they are often intended. 
Adams Rite, on the other hand, has 
a wide selection of moderately 
priced electric door strikes made 
with the same high quality we’re 
famous for. 


Misconception #2: 


Electric strikes provide 
security. 


No electric door strike provides 
real security, no matter how good 
the intentions or how well it’s de- 
signed. Even the best strike is only 
a traffic control device — because it 
mates with a short-throw latch bolt 
that any experienced intruder can 
jimmy in seconds. For real secu- 
rity, you want a deadlock. Check 
the ones the State Department in- 
stalled to protect U.S. embassies 
around the world. 


Misconception #3: 


Electric strikes are just 
another kind of hardware. 


They're a hybrid, actually — 
half hardware and half electrical ap- 
pliance. As a result, it's important 
to work with an electrician when- 
ever possible to ensure that the 
electric circuit is designed to meet 
the power needs of the strike. 


Misconception #4: 
One size fits all. 


We wish it were true, but we've 
got a 32-page Electric Strike Man- 
ual (Subtitled “More Than You 
Want To Know About Electric 


Strikes") that explains why it isn't. 
Write for your copy if you're inter- 
ested. 


Misconception # 5: 
Fail safe means security. 


"Fail safe" is often misunder- 
stood. Most people think it means 
that a door with a fail safe device 
will remain locked when the power 
is off. Just the opposite is true. A 
fail safe electric strike will remain 
unlocked when the power is off. A 
fail secure electric strike, however, 
will keep the door locked during a 
power failure, or any other time 
there is a break in power. 


Misconception #6: 


The buzzing sound means 
you're safe. 


The buzzing noise is simply the 
sound the AC current makes when 
the strike is actuated. As a happy 
coincidence, it also signals the per- 
son who wants in that the button is 
pushed. With DC current, there’s 
no buzzing noise. (Another happy 
coincidence for continuous duty 
strikes that are “on” for 8 or 10 
hours a day.) 


Misconception #7: 


Any electric strike can be 
made to fit standard 
ANSI-prepped doors. 


If money is no object, then relax. 
Most electric strikes can be made to 
fit most doors. But don't be sur- 
prised if it costs $350 or more to in- 
stall a strike into a standard ANSI 
А115.1 prep (which was designed 
for non-electric strikes). 

'The new Adams Rite 7900 Series 
of electric strikes for hollow steel 
frames are the first electric strikes 
specifically designed to fit the ANSI 
3/8" offset preparation — and at a 
reasonable price. 

The 7900 is offered to mate with 
most popular mortise latches, in 6, 
12, 16, 24, or 48 volt models. They 


ADAMS RITE 


MANUFACTURING CO. & 


Originators of the M.S.® Maximum Security Deadlock. 


all meet or exceed BHMA’s tough- 
est grade one specs. The fail se- 
cure ones are fire-rated for A-label 
doors. 

Our 7900 Series is the latest 


The Problem: Matching 3/8" offset of 
a standard ANSI prepped door. 


advance in electronic access. But 
don't forget that Adams Rite has an 
electric strike to fit most any type 
and size of door and jamb. We also 
have electric deadlock actuators 
and electrified exit devices. Our 
field reps will be happy to help you 
match just the right hardware to 
your requirements. 

For complete information and 
specifications on any of our prod- 
ucts, call or write today. And if 
we've missed your favorite miscon- 
ception, just let us know and maybe 
we can add it to our next list. 


Adams Rite 


e Solution: The new 
7900 Electric Strike. 


4040 South Capitol Avenue, Р.О. Box 1301, City of Industry, CA 91749, (213) 699-0511 Telex: 3710777 Cable MSLOCK Fax: (213) 699-5094 
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CREATIVE —...... 


EIFS (Exterior Insulation and Finish Systems) 

using Rohm and Haas 100% acrylic polymers 

help imagination take shape. Because they give 

you design flexibility superior to brick, stucco, and pre- 

cast concrete. Flexibility that’s unique in decorative 

capabilities. You can create columns, cornices, reveals, 

arches, pediments, keystones, spandrels, and quoins. 

And you can inventively blend a multitude of textures = 
with an unlimited array of colors. This is just a sampling a 
of the choices you acquire by requesting Rohm and 

Haas 100% acrylic polymers when you specify EIFS. 


Now, the sky's the limit for the 
creative side of your brain. 


EIFS (Exterior Insulation and Finish Systems) 
using Rohm and Haas 100% acrylic polymers 
make perfect sense. Because EIFS that incorporate 
Rohm and Haas 100% acrylic polymers can deliver long- 
term resistance to the elements and long-term retention 
of textures and colors. Our polymers protect the aes- 
thetics of your design against ultraviolet degradation, 
moisture, and environmental pollutants. Quality perfor- 
mance based on our decades of EIFS industry experi- 
ence and commitment to EIMA’s (Exterior Insulation 
Manufacturers Association) high standards. 


Nov, that's a rational set of benefits 
for the logical side of your brain. 


For more information,write our 
Marketing Services Dept., 
Independence Mall West, 

Philadelphia, PA 19105. 
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O, the one hand, progress in business technology is always making 
things easier for us. On the other, constant rewiring just to keep up with 
these changes is costly and time consuming. But now there’s Bell Atlantic” 
‘Transpath™ Service, the premises transport system that’s designed to adapt 
to the innovations of tomorrow without costly rewiring. Transpath can 
R- day, you will be able to smell a rose growing 3,000 miles away. Most people will be completely unprepared. MM] 
handle voice, data and video through both central-office and premises 


based equipment. In the future, it will be able to handle things as wondrous 
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as transmitting smell. A unique combination of fiber optics and twisted-pair 


> 


wiring brings you accuracy, speed and flexibility. Transpath is modular, so 
it will always be able to link all your systems, including terminals, tele- 
phones, networks and computers. Customizing is easy. So if you're not into 


antiques, call (800) 456-6934. Prepare yourself now with Transpath Service. 


© Bell Atlantic 
Were More Than Just Talk 


© Bell Atlantic 
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Reader Poll 
Marketing Architectural Services 


We encourage all readers in architectural and design firms to answer the following 
questions. The results will be published in the April 1991 issue of Progressive Architecture. 


Please tear out, fill in, and mail promptly. 


For each of the following 4 questions, indicate the 

degree to which you agree or disagree with the statement 
by writing in the number of your choice according to the 
following scale: 

4 = Agree Strongly 

3 = Agree Somewhat 


2 = Disagree Somewhat 
1 = Disagree Strongly 


1. Architects should get commissions on the strength 
of their reputations rather than by marketing. 


2. ____ Paid advertising is a valid way to get commissions. 

3. ____ Price competition is a legitimate part of the process 
of obtaining commissions. 

4. ___ Marketing architectural services should be left to 


specialists, not architects. 


5. Please rate the following ways of finding leads to 
commissions. Use the following scale: 

Most effective 4 3 2 1 Least effective 
Reading newsletters and published project listings 
Reading business periodicals 
Reading local newspapers and periodicals 
Regular contact with executives 
_ Entering design competitions 
____ Referrals from previous clients 
. . . Referrals from allied professionals 
. . Paid advertising 
___ Cold calls 


MR 


6. Does your firm use paid advertisements? 
Regularly ] Rarely Never 


7. How would you rate the following as inducements 
when marketing to a prospective client? Use the 
following scale: 

Mostimportant 4 3 2 1 
— The firm's design talent 

. The firm's design process 
— The firm's technical expertise 
. . The firm's reputation as a team player 

____ The firm's adherence to schedule and budget 
— The firm's pricing/fee flexibility 


Least important 


8. When an economic slowdown is projected, how should 
a firm's marketing change? Use the following scale: 
Most effective 4 3 2 1 Least effective 
— —.. Devote more money and effort to marketing 
_ Devote more attention to previous clients 
. ... Expand the geographical range of a firm's marketing 
— Diversify into architecturally related services 

9. Do you believe that other firms have increased their 
marketing efforts over the past two years? 


Yes No 
10. Has fee bidding become more common in the past 
two years? 
Yes No 


11. How much uncompensated work should a firm be 
willing to undertake in order to procure a commission? 
Check all that apply. 

[| None 
Г] Site visit and discussion with clients 
1 Initial design sketches and models 
More detailed work, including cost estimates 


12. What percentage of your firm's commissions come 
from repeat clients? 
More than 5096 
2596 to 4996 


1096 to 2496 
Less than 1096 


13. Who are your firm's primary clients? Check all that 
apply. 
Individuals with small projects 
Developers building on spec 
C Corporations 
Public agencies and institutions 


14. How have clients changed over recent years? Check 
all that apply. 
No significant changes 
Ratio of new clients to repeat clients has increased 
An increasing number of clients drop a project after 
architects have executed billable work 


15. Which activities outside of the office are most likely 
to enhance a firm's marketability? Check the three 
most effective items. 

L] Membership in a local business group 
] Involvement in local civic and charitable 
organizations 
Membership in a private club 
Informal contacts within the community * 
.] Execution of pro bono architectural services 
Active involvement in politics and planning process 


16. Who is responsible for marketing in your firm? 
Please rank the following: 
4 z Primary responsibility 
3 = Major supporting role 
— Principals or partners 
____ Designated staff architects 
_ Specified marketers without architectural training 
. . Anyone in the firm who shows initiative 
— —— Outside consultants 


2 - Minor supporting role 
1 = No involvement 


The following questions are for classification purposes only. 


17. Size of firm: 
1-9 employees 
10-50 employees 


Over 50 employees 


18. Which best describes the scope of work offered by 
your firm? Check one item. 
Architecture Interior design 
1 Architecture & engineering Other 
Design/Build 


19. How long has your firm been established? 
-| Less than three years 1 11-20 years 
3-10 years Over 20 years 


20. What is your position in the firm? 
Principal or partner 
C] Senior level architect/designer 
Staff architect/designer 
Marketing professional 
Other staff 


PLEASE FOLD IN AND FASTEN 


Reader Poll 
Marketing Architectural Services 


FASTEN HERE 


To be sure that your opinions are counted, fill out and mail this form 
before January 7, 1991. 


Results will be published in the April 1991 issue of P/A. 


FOLD HERE 


| | | | NO POSTAGE 
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HERE’S ONE JOINT 
THAT'S HARD 
TO FIND 
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HERE’S ANOTHER 


Some joints are so hard to find, it’s often not worth the effort. 
Then again, there is one you really should see. 

It's the innovative new Wabo* Allure, the on/y expansion joint 
that's virtually invisible. 

Which makes it appealing for areas where you need a joint 
but don't necessarily want to see one. 

It was developed by Watson Bowman Acme, the 

world's leader in expansion joints. 

And it's exactly what you've been looking for. 

Call or fax for more information. 


Watson 
Bowman 


WATSON BOWMAN ACME CORP. AMHERST, NY. 14228-2166 TC ITIE 
PHONE (716) 691-7566 FAX (716) 691-9239 TELEX 64-6533 


WATSON BOWMAN ACME INC. BURLINGTON, ONT., CANADA L7L 2A4 YOUR BEST CONNECTION 


PHONE (416) 639-1691 FAX (416) 639-7187 


WATSON BOWMAN ACME CORP. SINGAPORE 
PHONE 732 8504 FAX 011 65 732 2088 TELEX RS 51188 ACTION Circle No. 347 on Reader Service Card 


® Registered trademark of Watson Bowman Acme Corp. 


Carlisle... Top 
Performance for 
Top Performers. 


Top performers in the world market rely on 
the top performer in single-ply roofing . . . 
Carlisle. Besides supplying fully integrated 
roofing systems of top quality, you the speci- 
fier, receive unparalleled design assistance. 

Carlisle conducts informative regional De- 
sign Conferences, delivers quick responses to 
your design and technical inquiries, and car- 
ries out the industry's most demanding in- 
spections. Factor in the Carlisle warranty and 

all this adds up to peace of mind 

p v for you and your 

i ey top performers. 
X п = << ae 


» Nielsen Company, Inc., Minneapolis, MN 
Carlisle Representative: Architectural Consultants, Inc., Edina, MN 


Carlisle has a roofing system to meet your 
every design need in black or white, rein- 
forced or non-einforced, EPDM ог CSPE 
plus support services. 


Find out why top performers have chosen 
Carlisle for over 80,000 warranted roofing 
projects. Call tollfree, 800-233-0551; in PA, 
800-932-4626; in Canada, 416-564-5557. 


The companies listed have had single-ply roof- 
ing systems by Carlisle installed on one or 4 - 
information i 

these companies. 


Carlisle is a trademark of Carlisle Corporation Carlisle SynTec Systems 
€ Carlisle Corporation 1990 


Division of Carlisle Corporation 
P.O. Box 7000 * Carlisle, PA 17013-0925 
Circle No. 334 
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William Voelker discusses the upcoming transitions in 


At least four critical eco- 
nomic transitions are now well 
underway in the world, and 
they carry implications for the 
entire architectural profession, 
right on through to the 
draftsperson in Dayton. 


Transition One: Deflation of 

Asset Prices 

The decline in Japanese eq- 
uities, the collapse in U.S. junk 
bonds, and the migration of 
Texas-sized real estate prob- 
lems to New York, New En- 
gland, and Donald Trump are 
all signs that a deflation of asset 
prices is underway. Why is this 
important? Were real estate 
values in the U.S. to fall by 
roughly 17 percent from their 
peak in the mid-to-late 1980s 
(and one could make a good 
case that this process is already 
well underway), this would be 
equivalent to all the wealth held 
in corporate equities within 
United States stock markets be- 
ing taken out of the economy. 
The $3.5 trillion may not come 
out of our economy in just that 
way, but the coming deflation- 
ary undertow will nonetheless 
be strong. A bigger worry is 
that the end of asset inflation 
could set off a major liquidity 
crisis, with a resulting sharp 
rise in interest rates. 


Transition Two: A Slow-Motion 

Global Credit Contraction 

Architects are creatures of 
credit, and total credit growth 
in the U.S. has broken a 40- 
year uptrend. Since 1954, con- 
struction activity has thrived 
best when there has been an 
expansion of credit-based li- 
quidity, as represented by the 


our economy that will affect architecture. 


real money supply or M-3, and 
of corporate profit margins. 
During the past several dec- 
ades, when both liquidity and 
profits have been contracting, 
the construction market has 
been much more at risk. 
Today corporate liquidity is 
also deteriorating and offsetting 
still healthy investment liquid- 
ity. But, the savings and loan 
crisis threatens the latter. Peri- 
ods of corporate profit famine 
have always in the past led to 
declines in real capital spend- 
ing. Construction growth is 
now especially contingent upon 
lower interest rates and positive 
monthly real Gross National 
Product numbers. The catalyst 
for further construction weak- 
ness would be higher interest 
rates and/or weaker economic 
growth as reflected in the GNP. 


Transition Three: 

Inflation/Deflation Battle Looms 

Highly leveraged entities 
and overpriced real estate are 
the keys to the coming infla- 
tion/deflation battle. Our Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, under Alan 
Greenspan, knows that in any 
recession the Fed will be forced 
to expand the money supply 
rapidly and risk inflation or the 
economy will automatically de- 
flate on its own in a major way. 
One key question here be- 
comes, can Japanese and U.S. 
real estate prices hold up with 
interest rates historically high? 
We should know soon. 


Transition Four: Eastern Europe 

Moves from Communism to 

Capitalism 

Everyone is aware of the re- 
birth of Eastern Europe. What 
most architects may be less 
aware of is the potential for 


international economic shocks 
that grow out of these develop- 
ments. The foremost of these 
would be a Soviet debt default. 
Such an event would raise 
questions about the viability of 
Eastern European debt and in- 
crease the tendency for U.S. 
and other banks to become 
more conservative — speeding 
up the inflation/deflation battle. 


The Modern Financial 

Infrastructure 

In the context of such major 
economic transitions, larger ar- 
chitectural firms will possess 
definite advantages — along 
with definite challenges. Such 
firms will be able to take advan- 
tage of economies of scale, have 
access to greater financial re- 
sources, and use the best in 
communication networks. 

But, in the coming price war 
for the ever warier architec- 
tural client, these same larger 
firms will also have to pay more 
attention to economic factors 
and adjust to growth that is as 
much or more international 
than domestic. 

For smaller architectural 
firms, as we progress through 
the 1990s, marginal projects 
will be less and less likely to go 
forward. But small, medium, 
and large architectural firms 
will all have to learn to deal 
with clients who are less willing 
to take risks, because we are 
moving from a world of people 
in search of yield to one in 
which they search for economic 
safety. William Voelker a 
The author is Manager of Architectural 
Design Services for the ESE Inc., Facil- 
ity Design Group, and also serves on 


the faculty of the School of Architecture 
at the University of Illinois. 
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Practice Points 


Designing a corporate training 
room? The Howe Furniture Corpo- 
ration has recently published 
Training Room Solutions: A Guide 
to Planning the Learning Environ- 
ment, which includes guidelines 
for design considerations such as 
programming, furniture, equipment, 
lighting, and HVAC. The guide is 
$25 from Howe, (800) 888-4693. 


The average cost of residential 
lots has risen 62.5 percent in the 
United States since 1985, accord- 
ing to a survey by the Urban Land 
Institute (ULI), but the rate of infla- 
tion has varied widely in different 
parts of the country – from over 
100 percent in Boston, San Jose, 
San Diego, and Seattle to no infla- 
tion or actual decline in cost in 
Houston, Oklahoma City, New Or- 
leans, and Phoenix. Call the ULI at 
(202) 624-7000. 


Decreased economic incentives 
caused by federal tax reform laws 
of 1986 have resulted in 2000 
fewer buildings each year to com- 
plete the National Historic Preser- 
vation Design Review and a more 
than 50 percent reduction in the 
creation of new housing units 
through preservation. Call The Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion for details on the tax laws at 
(202) 673-4000. 


Looking for historic details? Clem 
Labine's Traditional Building: His- 
torical Products for Today's Pro- 
fessional is a bimonthly roundup 
of preservation products organized 
in CSI Masterformat. Call (718) 
636-0788 for information. 


Practice 
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PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Now you can earn 
premium credits for 
longevity & loss prevention. 


Now there are even more 
ways to save money under the 
CNA/Schinnerer professional 
liability insurance program* 
for architects and engineers. 
We give 

" А 5% credit for firms with 
acceptable claims experi- 
ence that have been CNA/ 

Schinnerer policyholders 

for three to four years 

or, 


" А 10% credit for firms with 
acceptable claims experi- 
ence that have been CNA/ 
Schinnerer policyholders 
for five or more years 

plus, 

" А 5% credit for firms with 
acceptable claims experi- 
ence that implement loss 
prevention programs. 


All this is in addition to 
our traditional underwriting 
credits for firms with accept- 
able claims experience. 


You work hard to manage 
your risks—both professional 
and financial. Let CNA/ 
Schinnerer support your 
efforts. These new credits join 
our many loss prevention pro- 
grams to help you where it 
counts-on your bottom line. 
*CNA/Schinnerer is proud to 


have earned the commendation 
of the AIA and NSPE/PEPP. 


Victor О 

— — Underwriting Manager Chicago, (312) 565-2424 

Schinnerer Two Wisconsin Circle New York, (212) 344-1000 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815-7003 San Francisco, (415) 495-3444 

& Company. Inc. (301) 961-9800, Telex 892340 For All the Commitments You Make" 


Note: Credits apply to limits up to $1,000,000 and are subject to approval by your state insurance department. 
Coverage for this program is provided by Continental Casualty Company, one of the 
Circle No. 321 CNA Insurance Companies/CNA Plaza/Chicago, IL 60685 


William Lohmann describes the three stages in specifications writing. 


Specifications: 
The Document River 


With a surprising degree of 
correlation, the flow of con- 
struction documents through a 
project has been likened to a 
river. 

The “river” is composed of 
both written and graphic docu- 
ments. The written documents 
include agreements, correspon- 
dence, administrative forms, 
minutes of meetings, and re- 
ports. They also encompass a 
series of three documents 
called the preliminary project 
description, outline specifica- 
tion, and project manual. 

These documents present an 
interesting study of design and 
construction document interde- 
pendence and information 
flow. Since they span the entire 
development process, the three 
documents also serve as chan- 
nel markers along the way. 


Preliminary Description 

The “preliminary project 
description” is usually a rather 
terse statement describing ma- 
jor elements of the project. Its 
objective is to document early 
decisions on structural systems, 
exterior enclosure systems, me- 
chanical and electrical systems, 
major equipment items, and 
other significant project compo- 
nents. Sometimes the prelimi- 
nary project description is in an 
outline format based on head- 
ings from Uniformat (A Logical 
Approach to Controlling Costs Dur- 
ing Design), which is published 
by Hanscomb Associates. At 
other times, the description is 
in a narrative form. The pre- 
liminary project description is 
prepared by the design profes- 
sional and consultants during 


the schematic design phase and 
distributed to all parties as the 

basis for further document de- 
velopment. It may be used for 

early budget analysis but is too 
brief and premature to become 
part of a construction contract. 


Outline Specification 

The “outline specification,” 
which is frequently prepared at 
the end of the design develop- 
ment phase, requires input 
from all specifying sources. It 
contains more detailed infor- 
mation than the preliminary 
project description and is based 
on the document headings, di- 
visions, and section titles in 
Masterformat. The outline 
specification is occasionally re- 
quired by the client, code au- 
thorities, or lenders and should 
reflect their special interests. 

The level of detail in the 
outline specification should be 
commensurate with its purpose, 
which is to document design 
decisions, record special project 
requirements, and obtain the 
client’s concurrence on design 
work completed up to that 
point. When it is available, in- 
formation on bidding require- 
ments and general and sup- 
plementary conditions is 
included. It sometimes also 
contains initial code analysis 
forms, general design parame- 
ters, special consultant reports, 
and similar background infor- 
mation. In brief form, it in- 
cludes administrative items; pri- 
mary materials, fabrication, and 
testing; special products and 
their manufacturers; applicable 
design parameters; and perfor- 
mance requirements. 

Even for small projects, the 
outline specification should not 
be used as a “scope” or contract 


document. Its release usually 
signals the end of the design 
development phase, and it is 
issued to the client and consult- 
ants. After issue, revisions 
should be documented, dated, 
and distributed to the same 
parties who received copies of 
the original document. 


Project Manual 

The “project manual” is pre- 
pared by all specifying sources 
during the construction docu- 
ments phase and coordinated 
by the design professional. It is 
the basis for a construction con- 
tract. Depending on the type of 
contract, it is issued sequentially 
in packages or at the end of the 
construction documents phase. 
The project manual greatly ex- 
pands the information in the 
outline specification and in- 
cludes complete contractual re- 
quirements, detailed reference 
standards, current product 
data, and extensive design, per- 
formance, and workmanship 
criteria. 

The components of the proj- 
ect manual are organized into 
two major groups — the bidding 
and contract requirements and 
the specifications. The bidding 
and contract requirements de- 
scribe the rules for bidding and 
the form of the contract be- 
tween the successful bidder and 
the owner, including the re- 
sponsibilities of each party, 
guidelines for dispute resolu- 
tion, insurance clauses, and 
similar requirements. 

The specification sections 
are grouped under 16 major 
Masterformat divisions. Divi- 
sion 01 sections describe the 
administrative responsibilities 
for the work, such as permits, 
project meetings, submittal pro- 


cedures, temporary facilities, 
and contract closeout require- 
ments. Divisions 02 through 16 
encompass the technical specifi- 
cations, a detailed description 
of materials and equipment 
and their incorporation in the 


work. Each specification section 


includes submittal require- 
ments, design and performance 
criteria, testing standards, 
product descriptions, and other 
information that is unique to 
the materials and equipment 
specified in the section. 

Some projects will not need 
all three of the written docu- 
ments. Work of limited scope, 
such as a remodeling project, 
may rely solely on a project 
manual. A reduced fee may 
curtail some preliminary docu- 
mentation, too. For small 
projects, many firms eliminate 
the intermediate outline specifi- 
cation, flowing directly from 
the preliminary project descrip- 
tion to the project manual. 

The continuity of informa- 
tion from one document to an- 
other is important. Unless re- 
corded decisions are changed, 
the following document must 
reflect the prior information. 
Only greater detail and new 
information may be added. 

The preliminary project de- 
scription, outline specification, 
and project manual produce a 
controlled continuity of design 
and construction information. 
When developed carefully with 
the drawings, they become an 
essential part of the "river" of 
construction documents. 
William Lohmann " 
The author is Vice President, Director 
of Specifications, at Murphy/Jahn in 
Chicago 
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Another Hardheaded 
DoverBreakthrough 
On The Three Basic 


Elevator Functions. 


The Worlds First Totally 


In 


Microprocessor 


Control System For Hydraulic Elevators. 


Were particular, actually stub- 
born, about refinements in 
state-of-the-art technology 
for hydraulic elevators. 
Remember, we invented 
them. 

Other manufacturers 
have made a lot of noise 
with assorted bells and whis- 
tles. Dover has been quietly 
and patiently perfecting 
the greatest advance in 
hydraulic elevators since we 
invented them 51 years ago. 
DMCH* — the first totally 
integrated microprocessor 
control system. 

Our new DMC-[ eleva- 
tor closes the doors more 
reliably. Moves the car to the 
next floor more efficiently. 
Opens the doors more 
dependably. What else is an 
elevator for? 


Other brands have offered 
add-on microprocessor func- 
tions on a onesy, twosy basis, 
like bandages. Only Dover 
has taken the years and mil- 
lions of dollars necessary to 
perfect a total, built-in sys- 
tem. Because only Dover s 
volume as the industry leader 
made it feasible for us to 
invest such vast resources in 
its development. 


a. 
Dover EAS.T. unit gives instant 
performance anal) SiS. 


DMC-I has a unique new 
hand-held E.A.S.T. unit that 
is literally a window” into 


the microprocessor controls. 
It allows us to reprogram up 
to 40 elevator functions in 
minutes. It provides instant 
analysis of existing perform- 
ance, permitting faster, 
more thorough preventive 
maintenance. 

If you're buying or speci- 
fying elevators for low or 
mid-rise buildings, you need 
to see what DMC-I can do. 
Call your local Dover office 
or write Dover Elevator Sys- 
tems, Inc., P.O. Box 2177, 
Memphis, TN 38101. 

н DOVER | 

ELEVATORS 

Making more 

elevators makes 

Dover No. 1 


[EAUTIFUL. BUT TOUGH. r Foüntainhead sheets: 


and Fountainhead a ty bowls by Nevamar provide solid surfacing design flexibility. Solid color sheets . 
and bowls, Matrix sheets and our exclusive Matrix bowls can be used together to complement a wide 
. range of interior designs. But theres. more here than meets the eye. The beauty of Fountainhead is 


ME detailed at-a glance, Its durability, however, can only be appreciated over time. 


. Fountainhead offers outstanding stain and impact resistance, so important i in heavy- -use commercial 


ON environments. Its non-porous surface is easy to clean and maintain. When minor damage occurs, it’s . - | 
"a simple to repair. And both the bowls and sheets offer. the assurance of a Ten-Year Limited Warranty. 


- To see all the color choices, plus other Fountainhead products, call your nearest Nevamar distributor.. 


z im contact us at 1- 800-638-4380. In Maryland, call 1-800-233- 9485. Nevamar Corporation 8339 Telegraph | 


ap Road, Odenton, 1, Maryland 2013. — 
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This month, a library and a conference center complex by 


Scogin Elam & Bray reveal, amidst 
fragmentation, spaces that are 


paradoxically peaceful. 


Computer projection of the steel supports for the chapel at Emory University Conference Center, left; 


West elevation of Conference Center building, right. 
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Scogin Elam & Bray overcome political and economic pressures, 


From Buckhead Avenue, the north 
facade (1) is largely dominated by 
the canopy and porte-cochére that 
connects the east parking with the 
entry and west parking. The west 
wall (2) is minimally fenestrated 
and has one of the largest sections 
of slate shingles, each individually 
installed by one man. Downtown 


Atlanta is in the distance. Sun- 


shades on the south fagade (3) cut 
solar glare and penetration in the 
reading room. 


site and budget limitations, and a lack of 


real context in an Atlanta branch library. 


Buckhead is not Georgetown. Yet in designing 
a new branch library for the Atlanta-Fulton 
County Library System, Atlanta architects Scogin 
Elam & Bray were confronted with local objections 
that the proposed design was antithetical to the 
“Georgetown character” of the area. Once devel- 
oped with a small town core, the Buckhead neigh- 
borhood has undergone an almost continuous 
metamorphosis from an upscale residential char- 
acter to a growing commercial/residential/enter- 
tainment sector. It is increasingly, as the architects 
characterize it, “a really dynamic situation of open 
parking lots, nightclubs, highrise office buildings, 
highrise condominiums, churches, boutiques, 
Yuppie housing, and multimillion-dollar homes.” 

It is this dynamism to which the design is 


addressed, along with very strong site influences. 
The square footage and parking requirements of 
the program literally consumed all buildable areas 
of the site. At the north end is Buckhead Avenue 
with more pedestrian activity, compared with the 
downhill south side, which is primarily automo- 
bile-oriented. However, the most important asset 
of the property is a rare view from its location at 
the top ofa hill back toward downtown Atlanta. As 
Mack Scogin points out, "That played a huge role 
in the design, because it is a rare opportunity for a 
view — a public view — of the downtown part of the 
city. There are lots of private views from tall build- 
ings, but rarely can you find a public view." That 
prompted the county to back the architects in their 
position that it was the public's right to control this 
rare site, not that of private developers. 

The building's organization is a fairly simple 
linear one. A public meeting room located neat 
the entry can be used separately, after library 
hours. The entry leads to the circulation desk 
cone, and from there the progression is directly to 
the main reading room, with children's reading 
area, browsing and conference spaces, and work- 


(continued on page 64) 
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gated translucent fiberglass, and 
laminated glass, the porte cochere, 
canopy, and screen wall form a 
complex collage of pieces that 
brings pedestrian scale to the front 
entry. Steel members are painted 
in an automotive deep gray that 1 
adds a richness, and artfully 
placed glass partial infill panels 


complete the composition. 
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Project: Buckhead Branch Library, 
Atlanta. 

Architects: Scogin Elam & Bray, 
Atlanta (Mack Scogin with Merrill 
Elam and Lloyd Bray; Susan Desko, 
John Lauer, Chriss Mills, Carlos 
Tardio, Shawn Evans, Patricia 
Kerlin, Ellen Hooker, Ron Mitchell, 
and Leslee Hare, team). 

Client: Fulton County, Atlanta-Ful- 
ton County Library System; James 
Brooks, library planner. Site: 
t-shaped through-block parcel in a 
mostly low scale (but changing) light 
urban area; boundary streets are 
Buckhead Avenue and Pharr Road. 
Program: replacement branch library 
to contain reading and browsing 
spaces and stacks, a childrens’ col- 
lection and reading area, staff of- 
fices, circulation area, and public 
meeting room. 

Sructure: steel bar joists and steel 
frame on concrete foundations. 
Major materials: s/ate shingles, rolled 
steel plate and steel frame, translu- 
cent fiberglass sheet, painted gypsum 
board (see Building Materials, 

p. 110) 

Mechanical system: gas heating, 
electric cooling, six constant volume 
single-zone rooftop units. 
Consultants: Browder + LeGuiza- 
mon, structural; Jones Nall & Da- 
vis, mechanical; Doug Allen, land- 
scape; Heery Program Managers, 
construction program management. 
General contractor: Wilkerson 
Construction. 

Costs: $1.8 million; $90/sq ft. 
Photos: Timothy Hursley. 


The main reading and stack area 
(6) is dominated by full-height 
glazing toward the view back to 
downtown, and punctuated by 
three skylighted slots on the north- 
south axis. Diagonal steel framing 
members accomplish lateral struc- 
tural bracing. The interior focal 
point is the circulation desk area 
(7), housed within the slant- 
walled conical space. At the far 
side of the cone (8), a pink acrylic 
window at a child’s sitting height 
connects with the childrens’ collec- 
tion area beyond. A typical steel 
bar joist continues through the 
tapered space, which is truncated 
by a domed skylight at the top, 
beyond the roof plane. 
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(continued from page 60) 

rooms on either side of the north-south axis. The 
exterior expression of the facility's long dimension 
is that of a projection rising up from the pedes- 
trian scale of the Buckhead Avenue entry to the 
more lofty reading room volume. Scogin says the 
intention was to employ traditional elements of 
architectural organization, a porte-cochére and 
colonnade leading to a definitive front entry, then 
to an arrival area, and on to the main functional 
element. The porte-cochére canopy construction is 
purposely complex and visually active to make the 
front elements sympathetic to pedestrian activity; 
the assemblage connects both parking lots and 
provides street access in front. 

Across the south facade, sun shades act to cut 
down sky glare and direct sun in the reading 
room, enhancing the downtown view. A major 
focus is the truncated, slanted, skylighted cone at 
and above the circulation desk, which projects 
through the roof, resembling the smokestack on a 
large gray ship. 

The gray slate was chosen, Scogin says, to deal 
with two issues, the most obvious was how to wrap 
a building shaped like the library. The other 


divides into two more or less conflicting goals, to 
signify something that has no apparent rational 
organization or directional implications, yet to 
represent a permanence usually characterizing a 
civic building. Scogin sees the slate as being a very 
traditional material used in a "new, dynamic way," 
more a collection of systems than one uniform 
surface treatment. 

Given the wildly disparate elements that com- 
prise Buckhead and the streetscapes directly 
around the library, a description would be more 
apt to include the term "chaos" than "George- 
town." Mack Scogin attributes much of the success 
of the library project and the ultimate defeat of the 
would-be "design sheriffs" to "tremendous sup- 
port" from the community as a whole, the library 
administration, and the county administration. The 
facility is a skillful and inspired addition to an area 
in constant flux. The fact that some members ofthe 
earlier negative factions have come around to sup- 
port the resulting building is gratifying, and appro- 
priate. Buckhead now has one of the best buildings 
not only in the city-county library system, but in the 
city as a whole. Jim Murphy " 
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Focal Point 


To make a heart for a community of theology 
students, Scogin Elam & Bray create 


a whirlwind at Emory. 


Emory University is not even remotely like 
Buckhead. Specifically, the Candler School of 
Theology at the northern edge of the expanding 
Emory campus is a drastically different environ- 
ment for the design process from the conditions 
the Buckhead library confronted. And, the pro- 
grams themselves couldn't be less alike. 

The several-part program represented by the 
Turner Village/D. Abbott Turner Center project 
made a true hybrid of building functions into one 
multifaceted design challenge. One requirement 
was to renovate and upgrade student apartment 
buildings built in the early 1950s. The second, and 
more demanding, need was to create a heart and 
center for the school of theology, the focus of an 
intended community comprising all aspects of the 
school's mission. A master plan done by the archi- 
tects determined the location for the new building 
and sites for planned Candler facilities. 

The community center itself had a program 
that combined many requirements, presenting 
some subtle and not so subtle contradictory goals. 
It was to combine the functions of social center, 
conference center, and a small chapel. While not a 
major worship place or church, it was, paradoxi- 
From the front entry (1), the fascia sweeps in arcs, gestur- 
ing toward the housing. Offsets (3) allow daylight in the 
meeting rooms. From the west (2), living room and meet- 
ing room are visible. The path to the chapel begins at the 
glass ‘nave’ and the stair from the rear deck (4). 


Turner Village Housing 
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1 D. ABBOTT TURNER CENTER 
2 CHAPEL 
3 TURNER VILLAGE HOUSING 
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cally, not free of spiritual implications because of 
its connection with the theology school. 

The housing was redone, as the architects point 
out, in a basically cosmetic manner, the budget 
eliminating some of the extras proposed in the 
early schemes. The client had requested that the 
existing low-pitched roofs be reconfigured, so 
shallow vaulted roofs — stepped up in several 
segments, diagonal to the orthogonal building 
perimeters — replaced the pitched version. Kitch- 
ens were brought up to date, as were the mechan- 
ical systems, the carpet, and the interior wall 
finishes. No wall configurations were changed on 
the interior, however, and the client did not accept 
the architects’ proposals to make spatial use of the 
higher volumes under the new roofs, or for the 
porches and other amenities suggested. New front 
doors and stone side panels, and new front cano- 
pies were added. The panels comprise several 
varied types and hues of stone. 

In the conference center building, the plan 
shape of the roof on the front echoes the site 
shape, and seems to be making welcoming and 
embracing gestures toward the street and the 
housing facilities. "The shape of the roof lifts up,” 


Turner Village Housing 
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At the entry and office corridor 
(5), as well as in the living room 
(6), light is borrowed from the 
skylighted passage to the chapel. 
The main source of daylight in the 
living room, the glass northwest 
wall facing the chapel, is supple- 
mented by metal halide lighting 
fixtures. These fixtures, designed 
by the architects, are mounted on 
columns rising above the paired 
swinging and bifold doors screen- 
ing the large room from the pas- 
sage beyond. Characterized by a 
fireplace and flexible, soft, com- 
fortable furnishings, the room is 
meant to function as a space to 
promote interaction and exchanges 


1 ENTRY between the theology students; as 

2 RECEPTION ngs : ? 
3 LOUNGE such, it is frequently reconfigured | 
4 MECHANICAL : ee E À 

& LIBHARY for various functions including 

6 OFFICE conversation, dinners, or dances. 
7 LIGHT WEDGE The 1, h : 

8 CORRIDOR he largest of three meeting rooms 
9 LIVING ROOM ü ‚ 

ıê TERRACE (7) will handle other gatherings 


11 MEETING ROOM 
12 CATERING KITCHEN 
13 CHAPEL 
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Focal point of the entire complex 
and generator of most of the plan 
moves, Scogin says, is the upright 
of the cross on the small chapel, 
which is located beyond the living 
room side of the building. Glazed 
with translucent glass between 
steel supporting legs, the chapel 
space is truncated and skylighted 
with clear glass (10). Only the 
center front support is vertical, 
pairs of the others have different 
configurations to align with the 
two tangent circles of the plan. Its 
capacity of 10 to 12 on the inte- 
rior (8) is to be augmented by the 
ability to open two curved doors to 
the hillside and living room deck 
(9), allowing some activities to 
include those spaces as well. The 
steel tower supports seem to echo 
the wooded backdrop (11). 


Mack Scogin explains, “and it is trying to sculpt a 
kind of space that has a quality of lightness, of a 
spiritual nature, to it. The building is a mixed 
breed, it’s not a church; you don't feel like it is. But 
then again, the way the light enters it and in other 
ways, it implies a religious connection, it has a 
spiritual quality to it." 

'The chapel, even though it is one of the small- 
est pieces of the program, and not stressed as a 
major function of the center, is nevertheless seen 
as "the heart and soul of the conference center," 
says Scogin, "if not of the entire School of Theol- 
ogy. So the initial move was to take this smallest 
program element and somehow make it the most 
prominent and significant architectural element." 

Intended to hold only 10 to 12 people, the 
chapel can serve as a backdrop for larger assem- 
blies seated on the back deck and the hill leading 
down to it. The architects decided to pull the 
chapel out of the main body of the center so that it 
became the symbolic piece, the sculptural piece, as 
well as a functional piece. It is set toward the back 
ofthe site, against the natural woods. Its position is 
a conscious effort to reconcile its symbolic impor- 
tance with its programmatic size and to deempha- 


size its function relative to the entire building. "It's 
not as if this were a church camp, or a retreat," 
Scogin explains. “The chapel is not put forward 
because it would have too much power, too much 
prominence. Again, this is an attempt to deal with 
this delicate balance between the intentions of the 
building." 

In plan, the chapel is not one circle but two, 
tangent at the vertical centerline of the pair of 
curved front doors and the cross atop the struc- 
ture. Once the decision was made to make the 
cross the focal and generative point, says Scogin, 
"Everything literally began to spiral off of the 
chapel. The circulation to it, the shapes of the 
building, the radiating lines that flow all the way 
through the plan, if not literally, then psychologi- 
cally, come from the chapel itself." 

The relationship of the chapel to the confer- 
ence center design effectively extends its role. 
Approaching the entry to the main building, a 
visitor is looking down a long glass "wedge" be- 
tween the living room and the office-to-library 
corridor. The resulting forced perspective of the 
passage makes the most dramatic use of this sky- 
lighted space, which also contributes daylight to 
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Project: D. Abbott Turner Center, 
Candler School of Theology, Emory 
University, Atlanta. 

Architects: Scogin Elam & Bray, 
Atlanta (Mack Scogin with Merrill 
Elam and Lloyd Bray; Susan Desko, 


Jeff Atwood, John Lauer, Leslee 


Hare, Frank Venning, Criss Mills, 
Carlos Tardio, Denise Dumais, 
Monica Solana, Jane Seville, Roy 
Farley, Christine Gorby, Sean 
McLendon, team). 

Client: Candler School of Theology; 
Dean, Jim L. Waits. 

Site: on the northern edge of an 
expanding Emory University cam- 
pus, sloping downward toward the 
northeast, north, and west. 
Program: along with renovating 13 
student apartment buildings, the 
requirement was for a multi-func- 
tion community/conference center 
and small chapel. 


Structure: s/eel frame with metal roof 


decking on steel bar joists, masonry 
veneer walls, composite concrete 
floor slab on steel framing, and con- 
crete spread footings. 

Major materials: manganese iron 
spot brick, aluminum windows, steel 
fascias, and standing seam steel 
roofing; for chapel, steel trusses, 
translucent laminated or sandblasted 
glass and clear glass skylights. (see 
Building Materials, p. 110) 
Mechanical system: gas-fired boiler, 
direct expansion air cooling. 
Consultants: Browder + Leguizamon 
& Associates, structural; Jones, Nall 
& Davis, mechanical; Travis Pruitt 
& Associates, civil; Doug Allen, 
ASLA, landscape; Wiliamson & 
Associates, specifications; Ramon 
Luminance Design, lighting; Cost- 
ing Services Group, costing. 

Photos: Timothy Hursley. 


the adjoining rooms. Linking the building and the 
approach to the chapel, the “wedge” is seen by 
Scogin as “part of the chapel experience, but also 
part of the building, reinforcing the importance of 
the chapel. It is, in effect, the nave, the proces- 
sional piece, of the chapel.” 

Along with the sweeping roof overhangs, one 
of the other idiosyncracies of the exterior of the 
building is the outward cant of the brick in the 
southwest corner. It is described by Scogin as “an 
intuitive move that destabilizes the building, a 
subtle thing to make you wonder about the build- 
ing’s nature.” The pitch of the roof at the west wall 
is played off against, and “floats” above, the hori- 
zontal top of the brick, the glazing along that wall 
forming an angled wedge. Ornamental diagonal 
steel angles add another level of complexity at a 
number of locations on the southeast and north- 
west walls, running between the steel roof mem- 
bers and steel pipe columns. 

Inside, the entry foyer connects the office on 
one side with the corridor to the living and meet- 
ing rooms on the other. The 2270-square-foot 
living room is the activity center; if it weren't for 
the comfortable and movable lounge furniture 


Most changes on the existing 
Turner Village student housing 
(14) were purely cosmetic. Re- 
sponding to the client's request for 
a change away from the shallow- 
pitched roof, the architects de- 
signed a telescoping shallow vault 
form (13), rising higher than the 
original. New entry canopies and 
doors with flanking side panels of 
varied stone comprised the main 
elements of change (12, 13). 


and the fireplace, the room could be mistaken for 
a worship hall, with its high spaces and plentiful 
natural light. It is used, Scogin reports, "for every- 
thing you can imagine. The furniture changes 
almost daily," and the room has been used for 
informal lounging, dinners, and dances. 

Three meeting rooms of varying sizes and a 
small catering kitchen line the other side of a 
corridor defined by the curving line of their walls 
and a multiple row of pairs of swinging and bifold 
doors. Lighting fixtures designed by the architects 
are mounted above the line of these doors, pro- 
viding night and supplementary lighting for the 
living room. The largest meeting room also could 
be used as a chapel, because of its height and 
lighting. Being larger than the detached chapel, it 
may well be put to such use for mid-size services. 
The only other large space is the library, really 
more a quiet study space than one for books. 

The entire complex — the conference center, 
the chapel, and the renovated housing — is an 
extremely skilled composition of unlike program- 
matic parts. Each is handled with invention, design 
excellence, care and imagination in its details, and 
more than a little daring. Jim Murphy m 
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Details on this page, repre- 
senting both the Buckhead Li- 
brary and the D. Abbott 
Turner Center, are only a mi- 
nor indication of the thought 
process that goes into the work 
of Scogin Elam & Bray. The 
Living Room wall section of the 
Turner Center, relatively 
straightforward and unremark- 
able at a glance, embodies the 
upward turn of the roof and 
the diagonal non-structural an- 
gles at the columns, both en- 
riching the expression of the 
overall to a great degree. 

Probably the first thing a 
visitor notices at the Buckhead 
Library, the complicated canopy/ 
porte-cochère/screen wall as- 
sembly at the entry required a 
large mumber of details for the 
understanding of the client, the 
builder, and probably the archi- 
tects as well. It is a masterful 
collage of pieces that pull to- 
gether to make a very func- 
tional design element and asso- 
ciation with pedestrian scale. 

The very high level of de- 
sign quality in both the Buck- 
head library and the Turner 
Center and Village is hardly 
surprising, coming from the 
same group of principals that 
created the Clayton County, 
Georgia, library (P/A, Novem- 
ber 1988, p.82), the unbuilt ra- 
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dio station for Atlanta’s WOXI 
(P/A, January 1988, p.99), and 
the Atlanta Herman Miller 
showroom, not to mention the 
downtown branch of the High 
Museum in the Georgia Pacific 
Building, and the small bridge/ 
folly for an office building 
grouping near the perimeter. 
All of these projects involved 


clients willing to take the risk of 


building unorthodox and bril- 
liant designs, to one degree or 
another. They represent the 
further development of a talent 
evident in much of the work 
the principals had begun while 
Mack Scogin was president and 
head of design at Heery & 
Heery Architects. Their design 
for the new Coca Cola head- 
quarters in Atlanta, while not 
completed entirely as Scogin 
intended, is a clear forerunner 
of the Buckhead and Emory 
projects, a level of skill that 
ranks the work among the best 
being done anywhere. The 
challenge, now that Scogin is 
chairman at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Design, is clearly 
to keep the work flowing, a 
condition of which he, Merrill 
Elam, and Lloyd Bray are quite 
aware. 
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Richard Barnes 


Building with Blocks 


For a speculative building, Tanner Leddy Maytum Stacy Architects 


use glass block on an unprecedented scale. 


Although the streamlined contours 
of the building suggest an elegant 
object, only two sides carry this 
message (1). Deadened by the free- 
way, the building's backside is 
clad in lackluster concrete block. 
A ramp at the north corner leads 
up to the rooftop parking; the city 
required 145 spaces of which 140 
are on the roof (2). The curtain- 
wall is divided into 11' by 8' pan- 
els surrounded by neoprene strips. 
NEG's standard details for the 
block use a metal foot attached to 
panel reinforcing ladders that key 
into a channel in the supporting 
frame. This channel does not 
overlap the edges of the block and 
can be flush with the outer face. 
The channels are lined with thin 
sheets of synthetic rubber to pre- 
vent any adherence of mortar to 
the channels, allowing the panels 
to expand, contract, and move 
during quakes while remaining 
securely in place. 


Dramatic use of a time-tested industrial mate- 
rial enabled the San Francisco Diamond and Jew- 
elry Mart to mitigate its daunting location in the 
shadow of a double-decker freeway. Some 22,000 
glass blocks compose the translucent walls that 
sweep around the two visible sides of this irregular 
wedge-shaped building (winner of a P/A citation, 
Jan. 1984, p. 112) making it, by the architects’ 
account, the largest glass block structure in the 
country. 

In 1983, when architects James Tanner and 
Richard Stacy were searching for materials to use 
in this speculative building, they took a fresh look 
at glass block because the structure's function as a 
high-tech electronics bazaar called for the glossiest 
image possible (a gleaming aesthetic equally ap- 
propriate for its subsequent use as a jewelry mart). 
As they learned more about glass block, the de- 
signers came to believe it could meet code require- 
ments for seismic stability and energy conservation 
while remaining cost-effective, and convinced 
their client to make it the major building material. 
According to Stacy, the project architect, Nippon 
Electric Glass block was used because it could be 
detailed to reveal the entire surface of the block. 


Indeed, the structure performed well in the 
October 1989 earthquake despite the risky soil 
conditions of landfill and a high water table. The 
engineers had introduced an expansion joint that 
runs diagonally through the building so that its 
two halves can move independently. A slight offset 
of the walls along this joint occurred following the 
quake, but you have to look hard to see it. The 
atrium skylight was constructed so that it bears 
wholly on one side of the atrium; the opposite side 
rests on rubber-base isolators so that the skylight 
can move as the building does without fracturing. 

In general, the interiors suffer from budget 
constraints. Although clean and straightforward, 
they do nothing to heighten the promise of the 
glamorous exterior. The floorplates are packed 
with leasable space, 145,000 square feet of it, and 
the ground floor is even suppressed a half story to 
get four floors in under the 40-foot height limit. 
More's the pity that innovative use of materials 
stops at the building shell; such a daring beginning 
deserved to be carried through. But since specu- 
lative buildings rarely break out of the predictable 
mold, we can be grateful that the architects seized 
the opportunity they had. Sally B. Woodbridge " 


Steve Proehl 


Project: Diamond and Jewelry Mart, 
San Francisco. 

Architects: Tanner Leddy Maytum 
Stacy Architects (formerly Tanner & 
VanDine Architects), San Francisco. 
(James Tanner, Richard Stacy, 
principals; Michael Connel, Craig 
Edwards, Amy Eliot, Karen Fiene, 
William Goryl, Alan Ohashi, Peter 
Van Dine, project team.) 

Clients: 999 Brannan Street Associ- 
ates (Barry Scherman). 

Site: triangular, one-acre lot adja- 
cent to elevated freeway in Show- 
place Square area. 

Program: approximately 120 whole- 
sale showrooms (at 1000 sq ft); cen- 
tral 5000-sq-ft atrium/restaurant. 
Major Materials: see Building Mate- 
rials, p. 110. 

Consultants: Edgar Haag, land- 
scape; Watry Design Group, struc- 
tural; Marion Cerbatos Tomasi, 
mechanical; Architectural Lighting 
Design, lighting. 


The building's leasable space is 
organized around an atrium (3), 
with floor plates that increase in 
size toward the top. To add inter- 
est, the sleek, curving curtainwalls 
are interrupted in several loca- 
tions by angular glazed niches 
(4), outfitted with laminated glass. 
The block exterior walls have an 
aesthetic advantage over plate 
glass; they refract light in “thick- 
er," richer tones, and, viewed 
from within, turn mundane city- 
scapes into more pleasing, colorful 
abstractions. 


Photos this page: Richard Barnes 
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Thoughtful construction and 
compelling imagery converge 
in Philippe Samyn's office 


annex. 


The office annex, set in an exca- 
vated valley to minimize its bulk, 
is entered from the porch of the 
existing manor house, which was 
converted to office use. The sloped 
roof seen from the garden (1) is 
complemented by a roof whose 
curve (3) matches the porch en- 
trance. Skylights at the base of this 
steel structure (2) light storage 
cupboards set in the bracing walls 
of the lower level. The pine office 
bays, with customized desks, are 
lined with exposed lighting con- 
duits, and the trusses above the 
workstations match the profile of 
the conical roof over the library. 


Further discussion of Samyn’s 
integration of structure and form 
appeared in this year’s Young 
Architects issue (P/A, July 1990, 
p. 76). 


Beyond Technical Finesse 


The garden facade of Samyn & Partners’ 
graphic design studio is a commendable, but mod- 
est exercise in Modernism, a transparent structure 
annexed to a villa in suburban Brussels. Inside, 
however, the architect's manipulation of space and 
materials is refreshingly inventive: Here, the col- 
umns seen on the garden facade are paired to 
support a truss centered over two floors of work- 
stations. Parallel to the wood bays, a line of arced 
steel tubes support a roof clad with corrugated 
metal decking. The juxtaposed materials offer a 
handsome contrast of textures, but they were 
selected for structural reasons: Samyn specified 


wood because it is easily drilled to hold the array of 


fixtures typical of a high-tech office; steel was the 
most economical way to realize the desired profile 
of the hallway. The retaining wall on the north 
side was built of unit masonry as a simple alterna- 
tive to concrete formwork. 

Samyn's use of stock materials is part of a 
personal mission to render the technological po- 
etic. Educated as an engineer and architect, he sees 
technology as "both the best and the worst thing:" 
It allows us to build anything imaginable, but it can 
also seduce the architect with an autonomous 


scientific rationale. Samyn admires sensitive archi- 
tects (such as Victor Horta, a Belgian Art Nouveau 
precursor) whose work is technologically clear and 
humanistically informed. 

Samyn's architectural poetry extends from the 
abstract to the figurative: The annex terminates in 
an evocative apse. A formal archetype, it defies any 
succinct rationale — the curved wall encloses the 
libraries that serve each floor, but its conical roof 
was not mandated by the plan. In fact, Samyn 
wrestled with the profile during redesigns that 
lasted a year. It was a creative leap that defied the 
linear reasoning typical of the rest of the building. 

'The apse has an unaffected quality that saves 
it from sentimentality. Detailing is minimal, and 
the apse and flanking glass wall remain distinct, 
like the wood and steel structures inside. Their 
contrasting profiles refer to the alley (a remnant 
of a once expansive lot) that the building occu- 
pies. A walk down the hallway of the annex is 
analogous to a stroll beneath the trees that once 
lined the alley: The arced steel tubes are an 
abstract arbor that extends over the gabled office 
bays, which allude to garden pavilions on a 
landed estate. Philip Arcidi " 
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Project: graphic studio annex, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

Architects: Samyn © Partners, Ar- 
chitects and Engineers, Brussels 
(Philippe Samyn, partner in charge; 


Jacques Ceyssens, site assistant; Ber- 


nard Colin, drawing assistant). 
Client: Design Board/Behaeghel © 
Partners. 

Site: а 35,400-sq-ft lot in an estab- 
lished suburb. 

Program: the 3000-sq-ft studio, built 
on the alley of a once-expansive es- 
tate, has 20 workstations with gar- 
den views. 

Structural systems: frames of pine 
and steel; CMU retaining wall. 
Major materials: wood floors; corru- 
gated aluminum decking; cement 
plaster on masonry; klinkaert clay 
bricks; zinc roofing; custom office 
furniture. 

Mechanical system: hot water heat- 
ing. 

Consultants: Se/esco S.P.R.L., struc- 
tural. 

General contractor: Praet S.A. 


Photographs by Ch. Bastin & J. Evrard 
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Inquiry: Religious Buildings 


Religion isn't dead, and neither is religious architecture — 


Working With (Groan!) the 

Building Committee 

All of the architects whose 
work is shown here were asked 
whether they worked with a lay 
building committee; all an- 
swered yes, some with a chuckle 
and some with a groan. Such 
committees have a reputation 
for being prickly, political, and 
averse to new ideas. Peter Bentel 
of Bentel & Bentel (page 82), 
says that "slowly but surely you 
build trust, but always by the 
end you're working in sync." He 
also suggests that small commit- 
tees (six to eight) are best. Nor- 
man Jaffe says that on his syna- 
gogue (page 83) "there were 
wars. You have to fight, be insis- 
tent." Most reported that the 
presence of a strong individual 
helps an architect get his ideas 
across. In liturgically based 
churches, a liturgical consultant 
is often hired before the archi- 
tect; the consultant helps the 
congregation define its worship 
needs and present them to the 
architect. 

Church members are often 
uncertain about the philosophi- 
cal implications of various plan 
types and images. Church archi- 
tect Curtis Illingworth of San 
Luis Obispo, California, uses his 
own unpublished guide to edu- 
cate congregations on the his- 
tory of church architecture, so 
they can better understand the 
precedents they admire. Illing- 
worth and others also conduct 
classes for church members on 
the subject. 


but both face the need to respond to a changing world. 


Over the last 20 years, people in both the 
religious and the architectural communities have 
begun to grumble about the state of religious 
architecture. Social changes and liberalization in 
Christian and Jewish denominations have led, 
some say, to an architecture that takes great care to 
emphasize the secular and communal aspects of 
religion, but fails to celebrate the transcendent 
nature of God. Such a shift in emphasis should not 
necessarily result in lesser architecture — a celebra- 
tion of community ought to be a rich subject for an 
architect — but too often, new churches fail to 
inspire, whether because of the architect's failure 
to meet the design challenge, budget constraints, 
divisive building committees, or an unclear defini- 
tion on the part of a church as to what it wants to 
be. Architects and congregations are dealing with 
these problems in several different ways, as the 
examples on the following pages show; these 
range from traditional plans and images, to hybrid 
efforts, to abstract designs that call on light and 
space — not traditional forms or iconography — to 
achieve a transcendent presence. 

The Christian church began to shake itself up 
in the 1950s, when people such as liturgical con- 
sultant Frank Kasmarczyk began considering ways 
the church could better serve its members as a 
community, rather than as individual worshippers 
under the guidance of the church hierarchy. Some 
of Kazmarczyk’s innovations — a centrally oriented 
“community” seating arrangement around the al- 
tar, a large secular gathering space outside the 
sanctuary, less formal areas for confession, among 
others — were adopted as policy by the Catholic 
Church under the Vatican II conference, and the 
ideas also spread to other denominations. This was 
true especially in the 1960s, when social and polit- 
ical upheaval made the authoritarian nature of the 
church seem dated. 

One of the most significant of these changes, 
architecturally, was the advent of the community 
seating arrangement. While not without precedent 


in early Christian and Reformation tradition, the 
arrangement challenged the basic Basilican form 
that was common among Catholic and most main- 
line Protestant churches. Community seating is 
now the rule rather than the exception in new 
churches, and with it has come the need to endow 
the new plan configurations (usually fan shapes, 
squares, or rectangles with the altar on the short 
axis) with a “churchlike” quality. In many congre- 
gations, there is a conflict between the desire for 
community seating and the desire for traditional 
features such as a long aisle for processions. 
Most of the churches on the following pages are 
liturgically based. This is not entirely coincidence; 
liturgically based churches (Catholic, Episcopal, 
Lutheran, and Orthodox, for example, as opposed 
to more word-based Protestant denominations) 
tend to place more importance on buildings, since 
physical procession and physical elements are a 
large part of their service. Word-based churches 
lean philosophically toward more utilitarian struc- 
tures, and it is rare that significant architectural 
content is found in their new buildings. (Excep- 
tions include the Magee Church of Christ on page 
80 and Christ Church on page 82.) The biggest 
growing sector of organized religion in America, 
the loosely affiliated or non-denominational evan- 
gelical Christian church, favors large, arenalike 
auditoriums of little architectural distinction. 
Where the church is going in the future is an 
issue that poses a challenge for architects. Betty 
Meyer, editor of the magazine Faith & Form, sees 
churches becoming more ecumenical (Christian 
and Jewish worship services seem to be moving 
ever closer), but having to respond to the demand 
by younger recruits for an air of transcendence 
and spirituality. Accomplishing the latter without 
falling back on traditional iconography (which 
would be inappropriate for an inclusive church), 
Meyer believes, is what religion and architects are 
going to have to do. Mark Alden Branch " 
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St. John of Damascus Church, 
Dedham, Massachusetts. 
Architects: Imre and Anthony 
Halasz, Inc., Boston 


“Taken the iconography, 
which is so closely connected to 
the liturgy, it’s almost impossi- 
ble not to use traditional forms,” 
says Imre Halasz about this 
church, The Eastern Orthodox 
church has not undergone the 
liturgical changes of other 
Christian denominations; as a 
result, the architects stuck to 
older models drawing on the 
early basilicas of Ravenna for 
inspiration. The church is thus 
based on a strongly reinforced 
horizontal axis and a vertical 
axis defined by a dome. As in 
the Ravenna churches, an ex- 
posed wood structure is used to 
span the space. 

The architects chose to keep 
the parish hall and support fa- 
cilities low relative to the sanctu- 
ary. This strategy is in keeping 
with the traditional stepping of 
forms toward the sanctuary, and 
also avoids an all-too-common 
duality between the church’s sa- 
cred and secular functions. 


St. George Basilica, 

Norwalk, Connecticut. 
Architects: Steven P. Papadatos 
1ssociales, New York. 


Steven Papadatos has de- 
signed a number of Greek Or- 
thodox churches based as au- 
thentically as is feasible on early 
Christian models, which are still 
appropriate to Greek Orthodox 
liturgy. Like Halasz (above), Pa- 
padatos looked to Ravenna in 
this church, specifically at Saint 
Apollinare Nuovo, on which the 
ceiling and basic proportions 
are modeled. Exterior materials 
include alternating bands of red 
brick and stone and a red tile 
roof. Inside, unlike many mod- 
ern churches, St. George has a 
separate baptistery, an octagonal 
room off the narthex; the shape 
has its origins in the early 
church, where its original associ- 
ation with death was appropri- 
ated to represent the symbolic 
death and rebirth of baptism. 
While the church has been used 
since 1974, the elaborate inte- 
rior, an expensive undertaking, 
is just being completed this year. 
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Magee Church of Christ, 
Magee, Mississippi. 

Architects: Mockbee/Coker 
Architects, Canton, Mississippi. 


This modest church was de- 
signed to serve as a sanctuary 
and future parish hall for a 
small congregation. In keeping 
with rural protestant traditions, 
the church wanted a simple 
building. The architects re- 
sponded with a small linear nave 
— with only seven rows of pews, 
a semicircle is hardly necessary 
to encourage community — and a 
skylighted triangular space for 
the baptismal pool. The sanctu- 
ary has inner walls that baffle 
light from the outside wall 
through small openings. The 
triangular form of the pastor's 
study was developed as a way to 
reconcile the shed roof of the 
church's front with a necessary 
wing. The materials include 
wood stud walls, a scissor-truss 
roof, a slab foundation, galva- 
nized steel siding, and fiberglass 
shingles. 


St. Vincent's Episcopal Church 
and School, Bedford, Texas. 
Architect: Jim Bransford, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


The architect first presented 
this suburban Dallas-Fort Worth 
congregation with a fan-shaped 
sanctuary; this design went as 
far as design development be- 
fore the vestry had “a change of 
heart" and requested a more 
traditional scheme inspired by 
Gothic architecture. The second 
design, which was built, uses 
buttresses and a semicircular 
apse to suggest the Gothic on 
the exterior, and wood “tracery” 
applied to gypsum board on the 
interior. In a church of this 
shape, acoustics became an im- 
portant consideration. The walls 
of the apse were shaped to fur- 
ther projection from the pulpit, 
and the architect reports that, 
although a public-address sys- 
tem was roughed in, it did not 
have to be installed. Outside the 
sanctuary, a courtyard serves the 
sanctuary, the parish hall, and 
the adjacent elementary school. 


Photos: David Fox 


Photos: Jim Bransford 
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St. Francis Episcopal Church, 
Great Falls, Virginia. 
Architects: Kerns Group 
Architects, Washington, D.C. 


St. Francis is an Episcopal 
congregation which split from a 
larger church to create a “соип- 
try church” in suburban Vir- 
ginia; they wanted their church 
design to reflect the rural char- 
acter of the site. Project archi- 
tect Glenn Neighbors, a P/A 
Young Architects alumnus (June 
1987, p. 70), designed a small 
building that uses modest mate- 
rials in an inspiring manner. 
The sanctuary, which has an im- 
plied central “nave” defined by 
a linear clerestory, was originally 
intended to have a somewhat 
central plan, with the pews on 
either side of the nave facing 
inward. After moving in, though, 
the congregation decided to 
have all the pews face forward. 

Behind the church is a clear- 
ing that the congregation calls 
its “green room.” Special serv- 
ices (on Easter, for instance) are 
held in the outdoor space, which 
is visible from the large windows 
behind the altar. 


Faith Lutheran Church, 

Clive, lowa. 

Architects: Herbert Lewis Kruse 
Blunck, Des Moines, Iowa. 


As in St. Francis (above), this 
project seeks to reconcile the 
desire for a linear progression 
with the desire for more inti- 
mate seating. The original sanc- 
tuary was the square room in 
the center of the plan that now 
serves as a commons. The archi- 
tects added to three sides to cre- 
ate a cross-axial plan, emphasiz- 
ing an axis through the new 
sanctuary ending in a raised 
clerestory “chapel” above the 
altar. Although the Lutheran 
Church has no official guidelines 
for design, the congregation 
hired a liturgical consultant who, 
with the architects, considered 
some of the Vatican II recom- 
mendations. For instance, the 
former sanctuary provides a 
gathering space and overflow 
seating. The baptismal font is 
placed in the center of this 
space in recognition of the cen- 
trality of baptism in all aspects 
of Christian life. 
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Christ Church, 
Lake Forest, Illinois. 
Architects: Hammel Green & 


Abrahamson, Minneapolis 


This Congregational church 
wanted a “light, bright" inter- 
pretation of the earliest New 
England meeting houses, ac- 
cording to project architect John 
Justus. As it happens, such a 
model, with the pulpit set on the 
short axis rather than on the 
long one, works well in allowing 
an intimate, communal arrange- 
ment. The spare sanctuary is 
traditional in detail except for 
the linear metal ceiling, which is 
perforated to diffuse sound in 
the attic above. The sanctuary, 
bell tower, and parish house are 
but the first phase of the proj- 
ect, which should one day in- 
clude three other clapboard 
buildings for church functions. 


St. Hyacinth Roman Catholic 
Church, Glen Cove, New York. 
Architects: Bentel © Bentel, 
Locust Valley, New York. 


A congregation largely of 
Polish descent, St. Hyacinth 
wanted a building that would 
reflect some of the traditions of 
Middle European and Polish 
church design. The architects 
say that the brick detailing, 
heavy plank front doors, oval 
windows, and iron grillework are 
an effort to respond to that de- 
sire. The plan, in accordance 
with the wishes of the liturgically 
conservative congregation, is 
linear, and the altar is recessed 
in the traditional manner. But 
the broad squarish shape of the 
sanctuary is such that the pews 
remain close to the altar. The 
adjacent daily chapel is placed 
at an angle for several reasons, 
most notably to allow it to be 
used as overflow seating for the 
sanctuary but also to help create 
an outdoor space at the en- 
trance. Such a space was espe- 
cially important, since the 
church’s budget did not permit 
a secular gathering space. 
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Gates of the Grove Synagogue, 
East Hampton, New York. 
Architect: Norman Jaffe, 
Bridgehampton, New York. 


This Long Island Jewish con- 
gregation initially wanted a lin- 
ear, basilican plan, but architect 
Norman Jaffe convinced them of 
the value and historical signifi- 
cance of a plan based on the 
idea of placing the bimah, or 
reading table, in the center, as it 
was in Classical Orthodox tem- 
ples dating back to Abraham’s 
tent. In modern Jewish services, 
however, the sermon has taken 
on new importance, and so a 
U-shaped seating arrangement 
was used to ensure that the 
rabbi could face the worship- 
pers. Jaffe emphasized the im- 
portance of the reading of the 
Torah by stretching the usually 
short procession between the ark 
— which is articulated as a 
smaller building — and the bi- 
mah. In keeping with Jewish tra- 
dition and the Second Com- 
mandment's prohibition of 
graven images, the architecture 
is influenced most by “words 
and time, not objects in space," 
Jaffe says. 


St. Catherine of Siena Catholic 
Church, Austin, Texas. 
Architects: Landry & Landry, 
Dallas. 


In this project, the architects 
tackled a problem they had con- 
sidered before in a round 
church: how to give the altar a 
central prominence without put- 
ting seating — or the choir – be- 
hind the priest's back. To solve 
this problem, they moved the 
altar off center and designed a 
vaulted roof that peaked above 
the altar with a skylight. The 
church thus comes as close as 
possible to being a "church in 
the round" without denying a 
view to worshippers. 

In keeping with a belief that 
the structure of a church should 
be expressed and easy to under- 
stand (as Gothic cathedrals are), 
the architects used treelike sup- 
ports in two rings — one tracing 
the ambulatory at the walls and 
one surrounding the altar. The 
supports and the roofline are 
meant to suggest both worship 
among the trees and the tents of 
the "wandering people." 
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Islamic Cultural Center, 

New York. 

Architects: Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, New York. 


The Islamic Cultural Center, 
sponsored by the Islamic nations 
of the United Nations, is build- 
ing this mosque and religious 
center on New York’s Upper 
East Side for the city’s Muslim 
community. 

In Islamic services, worship- 
pers are either standing or 
kneeling at all times on a carpet. 
Women and children participate 
from the mezzanine above the 
main level. Outside of services, 
the prayer hall is used by indi- 
viduals for reading the Koran 
and for instruction of children; 
for these functions, benches are 
provided around the perimeter. 

Islamic law prohibits picto- 
rial images in mosques; there- 
fore, the mosque’s ornament is 
derived from geometric pat- 
terns, in this case based on 
squares, as is the plan. Much of 
the ornament is text in stylized 
Arabic script based on a square 
grid and created for the mosque. 


St. Peter's Lutheran Church, 
Columbus, Indiana. 

Architects: Gunnar Birkerts & 
Associates, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Despite their liturgical con- 
servatism, Gunnar Birkerts 
found this congregation to be 
informed and progressive archi- 
tecturally, due in no small part 
to their Columbus, Indiana, lo- 
cation. Birkerts conceived the 
plan as a duality between or- 
thogonal and circular geome- 
tries, with one side defined in 
lines and planes, the other as 
part of a circle. While the space 
is essentially (but not exactly) 
circular, the seating nevertheless 
faces forward generally. There is 
seating for 320 people in the 
"inner circle" on the floor of the 
sanctuary and another 680 seats 
in the U-shaped ramp that sur- 
rounds the “inner circle," thus 
accommodating services and 
events of different sizes. 


Nathaniel Lieberman 


Keiichi Miyashita 
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St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
Catholic Church (renovation), 
Dallas. 

Architects: Landry & Landry, 
Dallas. 


Not everyone in the congre- 
gation was behind the idea of 
bringing this 1950s church into 
compliance with the recommen- 
dations of Vatican II, but a 
"committed pastor" convinced 
them that the changes would 
give them a "better worship 
life." The project is a good ex- 
ample of how a resourceful ar- 
chitect can effect such a change. 
The church's seating plan and 
altar were changed, the baptis- 
tery was brought into a new 
narthex (formerly a daily chap- 
el), and, given Dallas's relatively 
mild climate, a covered terrace 
was built to facilitate secular 
gathering. The eucharist was 
placed behind gates in a space 
left by the removal of the altar. 


St. Mary of the Lake Catholic 
Church (renovation), White Bear 
Lake, Minnesota. 

Architects: Hammel Green & 
Abrahamson, Minneapolis. 


As in St. Bernard's (above), 
this project entailed bringing a 
church up to date with changing 
liturgical requirements, but 
more important for this congre- 
gation was the need to expand. 
The architects proposed a 
"gutsy move:" stripping the 
church of its original detail, 
adding a wing in the center of 
one side, and moving the altar 
to the center of the composition. 
In addition, a channel of clere- 
stories was added to the ceiling. 
A large new narthex with baptis- 
tery was added outside the new 
entrance to the sanctuary, and 
the eucharist was relocated to 
the base of the bell tower. 
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Precise craftsmanship discloses the 


intellectual order of a serene Manhattan penthouse 


by Deamer + Phillips. 


While it seems oxymoronic to speak of abun- 
dant understatement, the term aptly describes this 
Park Avenue penthouse renovated by Peggy 
Deamer and Scott Phillips — it is at once physically 
spare and conceptually rich. The handsome suite 
of rooms is an exploration of two ways of making 
a wall: The perimeter, a load-bearing masonry 
enclosure, whose interior is clad in plaster, is offset 
by the penthouse’s architectural centerpiece — a 
partition built like a curtain wall, with panels of 
glass in a cantilevered steel frame. 

Deamer + Phillips’ explicit details complement 
the modesty of their large-scale moves. They relo- 
cated a few of the existing walls and removed the 
original molding so that their white plaster sufaces 
provide a neutral backdrop for the furniture. 
Subtle highlights articulate the austere walls: In 
the hallway that leads to the bedrooms, ebony 
trim, steel and brass extrusions on the glass light 
fixtures, and the reveals of the doors impart a 
spare formality that recalls Josef Hoffmann's work 
of the early 20th Century. Like him, Deamer + 
Phillips reserve sinuous lines and sculptural flour- 
ishes for the furniture. Some of these pieces, 
collected by the client, are by Hoffmann and his 
contemporaries; others were designed by Deamer 
+ Phillips themselves. They made custom cabinets, 
chairs, and lamps with inlaid veneers and precise 


The bedroom hallway (1) aligns with the glazed partition 
(2), which leads to the circular library (3). 
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metal connections, and their tabletops and mantels 
are supported by exposed steel plates and frames, 
as correlates of the glass and steel partition that 
separates the dining and living rooms. 

A. spatial rationale guided the detailing of this 
translucent wall: It joins two rooms that share a 
shifting axis. The center of the screen marks the 
midpoint of the dining room, while the brass 
picture rail and four light fixtures on the opposite 
side frame a new axis for the living room. In 
essence, this partition is a line of columns that 
support a glass skin. The piers that flank this 
screen wall, by virtue of their cladding, imply 
alternate readings of the column, one traditional, 
the other Modern. In its proportions and plaster 
surface, the pier next to the foyer suggests that the 
column is an excised piece of the white walls that 
enclose the penthouse — a concept that dates from 
the 12th Century. The marble-clad column next to 
the library, however, is a discrete object, distinct 
from the plaster walls as well as the glazed parti- 
tion. Here, the stone veneer is both opulent and 
intellectually provocative: Marble renders the pier 
a sensuous object with iconic stature. It has the 
presence of a Classical column delineated in an 
abstract, contemporary way: Its polished stone is 
as reflective as the adjacent glass panels. Both are 
clad surfaces, hung from steel columns. 

Philip Arcidi E] 


In the 14-foot-tall living room 
(4), steel and glass grids are in- 
terspersed among stark white sur- 
faces; the lights and seating re- 
main distinct from the enclosing 
walls. A library window (5) is 
framed by column-like panels, 
with ebony dentils in a reveal be- 
neath the soffit. Metal grids ap- 
pear throughout the house, includ- 
ing Deamer + Phillips’ kitchen 
cabinets (6); they distinguish the 
horizontal surface, its support, 
and the enclosing veneer. 


Project: Park Avenue Penthouse, 
New York. 

Interior architects: Deamer + Phil- 
lips (Peggy Deamer and Scott Phil- 
lips, partners; John Jacobson, Char- 
lotte Milholland, Karen Brenner, 
project team). 

Program: renovation of a 3500-sq-ft 
penthouse, with minor modifications 
to existing floor plan. 

Structural system: most of existing 
structure preserved; two columns 
replaced by steel beams. 

Major materials: plaster walls; ma- 
ple, ebony, and purple heart floor; 
patterned glass and oxidized steel 
partition; marble and granite stairs, 
counter tops, mantels, and column 
veneer; steel windows and doors; 
assorted hardwoods and perforated 
metal for cabinetry (see Building 
Materials, p. 114). 

Mechanical system: central air con- 
ditioning and steam radiators. 
Consultants: Robert Silman Associ- 
ates, structural; Rubiano Consult- 
ants, mechanical; Peter Carlson, 
upholstery and drapery. Contractor: 
Kahn-Snyder Co. 

Costs: withheld at client's request. 


Photos: Jonathan Wallen 
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Rudolph speaks out on what architects can and cannot do, 


Ross Miller: Why is there such a fascination with 
style, such a clamor to change the skyline rather 
than look at the way buildings meet the street? 
Paul Rudolph: I would suggest it’s always been 
that way. It may be a little more apparent now, 
there’s much more attention drawn to such 
things. I believe that the Renaissance happened 
because a group of people felt very much the 
same way about their physical environment, and 
they made it happen. 

Miller: Would you permit this one difference, 
though, that the relationship between the pedes- 
trian and the architecture he either enters or 
passes has changed? The architecture seems to 
be much more forbidding on the level of the 
street. For example, 57th Street, where you have 
your office, has changed remarkably in the inte- 
riorization of the street. It has almost been barri- 
caded behind a security cordon, where people 
can enter these new vertical streets as malls or 
atriums, but that availability of architecture 
meeting the street in a predictable line is gone. 
Rudolph: The difference, of course, is that you 
have a vastly different scale, and the juxtaposi- 
tion of one scale to another. To me it is not so 
much a question of the malls being a disaster. 
They aren't very well handled architecturally, 
but it’s the same old thing, isn’t it? The idea of 
the opening for pedestrians at right angles to the 
space in the street is a time-honored affair. It’s 
purely a question of how it’s handled. 

Miller: The issue that is raised by this kind of 
malling is that the street seems to disappear; 
there is an anti-urban gesture going on. 

Rudolph: The phenomenon is that we cry out for 
open space, or at least we give great lip service to 
open space, but when it comes right down to it, 
when we have the possibility of open space we 
don’t know how to handle it. The best example 
of that in New York, I believe, is Central Park, 
which, of course, is a fantastic thing. And then 
there is the park in front of the Plaza Hotel, 
which leads to the park. Up until a very few 
years ago, that was organized by the alignment 
of buildings on Fifth Avenue, which was continu- 
ous. But then along came a building that set 
back just at the wrong place, so that you have a 
plaza in front of the plaza that is in front of the 
Plaza Hotel. Well, that was really an unfortunate 


the schizophrenia of teaching, and urbanism gone astray. 


Ross Miller, a frequent contrib- 
utor to P/A, interviewed Ru- 
dolph in October 1988, shortly 
after the architect celebrated his 
70th birthday. 


“One has to be two different 
people if one wants to practice 
architecture and teach.” 


A studio in the Art & Architec- 
ture Building at Yale 


Nancy Rica Schiff 


Ezra Stoller/Esto 


misunderstanding of the disposition of voids and 
solids. Okay, how did that happen? Of course, 
it’s a huge building that was built, and one can 
argue that it should not be right over the street, 
the shadow involved, etc. But you cannot legis- 
late such a thing. It has to be felt by the human 
being, wisely felt. [Open space in the city is] like 
God, Mother, and Country. .. what do we do 
with it? We misuse it. 

Miller: What is your feeling about the Post-Mod- 
ern movement in architecture, really a move- 
ment that’s brought public attention to architec- 
ture that has been lacking for a long time. 
Rudolph: Post-Modernism’s only point is that it 
deals with urbanism. But it deals with it in such a 
naive way. First of all it ignores the car, or trans- 
portation. It ignores the whole notion of scale, 
which we don’t understand, you see. My thesis is 
that we just don’t understand that there are new 
forces at play that need to be turned in such a 
way that great cities can occur again. Post-Mod- 
ernism, or stylistic notions of this kind, are, well, 
amusing. But is architecture to amuse? 

Miller: It’s funny, because you really were at the 
source of these notions. 

Rudolph: What did I do? I’m aghast, you see. 
Miller: Can you talk specifically about that time, 
when you were dean at Yale. 

Rudolph: Well, obviously I was totally unclear. 
The theory of architecture is a passionate inter- 
est to me. Obviously, I was a terrible teacher. 
The only thing I can say is that I never wanted 
anyone to pay any attention to me in terms of 
what I myself do. That I made a great effort to 
talk in terms of principle, which I’m a great be- 
liever in to this day. What I'm really trying to 
suggest is that to be a teacher, or to be the head 
of a school, is a totally different thing from being 
an architect, which, because it involves a high 
degree of emotion, is a highly personal affair. 
There are many inexplicable aspects of being an 
architect. In order to carry out anything it takes 
great strength and assuredness and passion. But 
to be a critic or to be a teacher, or to determine 
the course of a school, is the exact opposite. One 
must be totally objective, and try to understand 
what it is the student is after, and put that in a 
context that is helpful to him, and that means 
clarifying what other people have done through- 
out history, as well as today, and really not let 
one's own prejudices interfere at all. So, one has 


to be two different people if one wants 
to practice architecture and teach. 
Miller: What was your sense of Venturi's 
work when it was published? 

Rudolph: I invited him to Yale. He came, 
totally opposed to it. It was part of the 
idea of the school, that you would invite 
the best people on the opposite side of 
the fence, and the student would hear 
many points of view. That's part of what educa- 
tion is about. But the results can be terrifying. 
Miller: The years of your deanship were really 
the golden years, the years of most profound 
change at Yale. Can you connect it to the general 
tumult of the Sixties? 

Rudolph: I was first at Yale in 1956, and I left in 
1965. I was chairman of the school of architec- 
ture from 1957 to 1965. The Art and Architec- 
ture building was opened in 1963. I had told the 
administration in 1964 that I wanted to leave, 
and I stayed a year to allow them to look for 
someone else. It was a highly personal matter. I 
wanted to build my buildings, and devote all of 
my time to that. But also, I could not tolerate 

... having to be two different people. 

Miller: Do you find it curious that the A&A 
Building became associated with a sense of alien- 
ation of that time? Physical attacks were made on 
the building itself when you weren't there, in 
fact. The building spoke for you after the fact. 
Rudolph: Of course, that really is a very traumatic 
experience, which I certainly don't pretend to 
understand, which I never talk about because I 
can't. A few days ago I celebrated my 70th birth- 
day, and on a more personal level, the most 
touching acknowledgment or gift was an inad- 
vertent one, because students of Yale School of 
Architecture are opening an exhibition on the 
Art and Architecture Building, studies, drawings, 
photographs of it as it was. They built a new 
model of it. And their avowed intent is to see to, 
or encourage, putting the building back to- 
gether. It's been reported that the students of 
architecture burned the building. My under- 
standing is that nobody knows that. It was 
burned. . . yes. It was. 

Miller: I'd like to follow up on a point you made 
that, for architecture to be a work of art, it 
moves beyond the intention of the architect and 
can be perceived as something completely oppo- 
site to the original intention. Obviously, the A&A 
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Times Square in the 1940s 


"To me, Times Square is totally 
fascinating because it is one of 
the largest, most important 
good-time places in the United 
States. But can architects make 
good-time places?" 


building is associated with that period of 
revolt at Yale and in the country in gen- 
eral. I think it's a profound thing that a 
work of architecture is associated with 
that at all, even if it’s a misreading of 
your original intention. 

Rudolph: The nature of architecture is 
what is at stake. And there is real power 
involved. And I'm very proud of that. A 
theory is that there are certain buildings that are 
for all people, but we don't build programmati- 
cally very many buildings like that; there are not 
many churches or religious or governmental 
buildings built. If there are, they are essentially 
office buildings. . . In terms of the dynamics, 
which is a better word than power, the dynamics 
of architecture are [in] those building types that 
need to have the greatest emphasis, or sense of 
place. That has to be related to use. New York, 
of course, has mainly office buildings and resi- 
dential buildings of various types; they are by far 
larger than anything else. Rockefeller Center is 
much larger than St. Patrick's Cathedral, al- 
though St. Patrick's Cathedral does a very good 
job of holding its own. 

Miller: And a very good business. 

Rudolph: Yes. But that brings up a great principle 
for me, that that which is small, because of its 
use and social relationship to people, often needs 
to be dominant, rather than subservient. And 
how do you make a small building dominant, 
surrounded by very large things? That's a 20th- 
Century problem that I don't hear much discus- 
sion about. We don't even ask the right ques- 
tions. We talk about style until it comes out of 
our ears. 

Miller: I think it's part of the lack of cultural con- 
sensus, the lack of real sturdy debate about the 
nature of these larger issues. A case in point is 
Times Square, a pivotal area that is undergoing 
massive rethinking, redesigning, rebuilding. 
Rudolph: To me, Times Square is totally fascinat- 
ing because it is one of the largest, most impor- 
tant good-time places in the United States. But 
can architects make good-time places? There are 
many, many things that planners and architects 
cannot do. There's an interaction, you see. I 
read that the Municipal Art Society says you've 
got to legislate lots of signs for Times Square. 
You can't legislate, truly, the dynamics of a 
good-time place. It has to come from other ways 
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of communication. .. For me the most pertinent 
question isn’t just the street at all, it’s that areas, 
I would call them places or spaces, develop. 
They're not planned, necessarily, can't be 
planned. Maybe we're too impatient now. It took 
a thousand years for Venice to get its Piazza San 
Marco. And many fine things, it seemed, were 
torn down to make that possible, which is not 
what we hear [today], that you've got to save ev- 
ery last thing if it’s more than two years old. 
Miller: Why is planning usually associated with 
this sense of cleaning up, or hygiene? 

Rudolph: Because you've got to have a set of 
guidelines, a set of formulas, a set of the things 
that can be understood by a great number of 
people. It's got to have the legal people involved. 
Miller: The whole aspect of Baroque planning, 
from Pope Sixtus on, carried with it enormous 
violence. It's a fantasy that we'll get rid of all of 
the "undesirable" elements, that is, those ele- 
ments of disorder that we don't like, and keep 
the elements of disorder that we enjoy, and that, 
somehow, it's all going to work out. 

Rudolph: Well, you see, the developers are the 
real architects of the time. I don't know many 
developers, and I've worked very little for devel- 
opers, it so happens, but the ones that I do know 
are inevitably frustrated architects. And, in many 
ways, perhaps that is as it has to be. I don't 
know. But I want to go back to the idea of rules 
and no rules; consensus and no consensus. . . If I 
may change the tenor of this just a little bit 
[away] from New York. I've just recently been 
working in Hong Kong. As you know, it has one 
of the great sites for a city. It's built around a 
harbor; there's very little flat land, mountains on 
all sides. This means that the buildings are very 
tightly opposed one to the other. It also means 
that a two-level system of circulation has, in a 
very natural way, grown up in Hong Kong, i.e., 
a raised pedestrian one, and a vehicular one be- 
low. It's often ridiculous in its connections, and it 
doesn't work, and it's very rude, and done as 
cheaply as possible. But as a unifying thing, it is 
without parallel, and in another 100 years it 
probably will really be something. It's the equiva- 
lent of Haussmann's Paris, if you will, which, of 
course, did develop in a three-dimensional way: 
a circulation system, and a system of buildings, 
and focal points, and that which is comprehensi- 
ble, and varied in character, etc. ... I’m re- 
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"We give great lip service to open space , but when it comes right down to it, 
when we have the possibility of open space we don't know how to handle it." 


"How do you make a small 
building dominant, surrounded 
by very large things? 

That's a 20th Century problem 
that | don't hear much 
discussion about." 


minded that Michelangelo turned [the Campi- 
doglio], a most difficult piece of real estate, into 
a fantastic piece of urbanism by putting facades, 
one bay deep, on three buildings. Well, he did it 
only on two, and it took 100 years to get the 
third one built. But, by God, it was a strong 
enough and clear enough idea that they did it. 
So, evolution is what I'm suggesting. It's not a 
matter of planning from on top, alone. . . Style 
has its place, but it isn't the most important 
thing. I regard the manipulation of scale, the 
understanding of space, and the sequences, the 
exercise of proportion, the relationship of one 
material to another, the clarity of expression, 
which changes very rapidly, and I happen to 
think you cannot ignore the 20th Century. I'm 
really offended by buildings going up that you 
can't tell whether they've been there forever or 
not. The ignoring of what is intrinsic to build- 
ings, by putting extraneous elements all over 
them, is so anti-architectural that I see no justifi- 
cation for it at all. . . except one of sentiment. 
Miller: Well, sentimentality linked to nostalgia for 
for an original that never really existed. It's curi- 
ous that these battles were fought out in late 
19th-Century America. But we seem to have 
abandoned the struggles of the past and gone 
back to a sense of style, which in architecture just 
translates to skin. 

Rudolph: I know. I think there are a lot of rea- 
sons for it. Partially that there is great misunder- 
standing [of], and great limitation by the pre- 
cepts of the International Style, but it wasn't the 
basic notions of the International Style that were 
the problem; it was the way it was carried out. 
And, also, the fact that it was not expanded. 
We've fallen, for various reasons, into too much 
dealing with architecture that is intended to re- 
call something else. I think architecture is far too 
important to depend on that alone. . . It has to 
be in and of itself. . . Well, I realize that I'm 
sounding very negative. I don't mean to. I think 
that correctives have a way of coming about. 
And you can see the past 20 years or so as being 
a corrective to what preceded. And while one 
doesn't like the corrective very much, out of that 
will come something else. And so, you know, I 
remain quite positive, in spite of the way I prob- 
ably sound. н 


Passages from Italo Calvino's mind-expanding anthology. 


In Maurilia, the traveler is invited to visit the 
city and, at the same time, to examine some old 
post cards that show it as it used to be: the same 
identical square with a hen in the place of the 
bus station, a bandstand in the place of the over- 
pass, two young ladies with white parasols in the 
place of the munitions factory. If the traveler 
does not wish to disappoint the inhabitants, he 
must praise the postcard city and prefer it to the 
present one, though he must be careful to con- 
tain his regret at the changes within definite lim- 
its: admitting that the magnificence and prosper- 
ity of the metropolis Maurilia, when compared to 
the old, provincial Maurilia, cannot compensate 
for a certain lost grace, which, however, can be 
appreciated only now in the old post cards, 
whereas before, when that provincial Maurilia 
was before one's eyes, one saw absolutely nothing 
graceful and would see it even less today. . . and 
in any case the metropolis has the added attrac- 
tion that, through what it has become, one can 
look back with nostalgia at what it was. 

Beware of saying to them that sometimes dif- 
ferent cities follow one another on the same site 
and under the same name, born and dying with- 
out knowing one another. .. It is pointless to ask 
whether the new ones are better or worse than 
the old, since there is no connection between 
them, just as the old post cards do not depict 
Maurilia as it was, but a different city which, by 
chance, was called Maurilia, like this one. 


Whether Armilla is like this because it is un- 
finished or because it has been demolished, 
whether the cause is some enchantment or only a 
whim, I do not know. The fact remains that it 
has no walls, no ceilings, no floors: it has nothing 
that makes it seem a city, except the water pipes 
that rise vertically where the houses should be 
and spread out horizontally where the floors 
should be: a forest of pipes that end in taps, 
showers, spouts, overflows. Against the sky a la- 
vabo's white stands out, or a bathtub, or some 
other porcelain, like late fruit still hanging from 
the boughs. You would think the plumbers had 
finished their job and gone away before the 
bricklayers arrived; or else their hydraulic sys- 
tems, indestructible, had survived a catastro- 
phe. . . or the corrosion of termites. 


Piranesi’s plumbing system of a 
fountain 


Excerpts from Invisible Cities by 
Italo Calvino, copyright © 1972 by 
Giulio Einaudi editore, s.p.a., En- 
glish translation copyright € 1974 
by Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 
reprinted by permission of Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 


Abandoned before or after it was inhabited, 
Armilla cannot be called deserted. At any hour, 
raising your eyes among the pipes, you are likely 
to glimpse a young woman, or many young 
women, slender, not tall of stature, luxuriating in 
the bathtubs or arching their backs under the 
showers suspended in the void, washing or dry- 
ing or perfuming themselves, or combing their 
long hair at a mirror. In the sun, the threads of 
water glisten . . . the jets of the taps, the spurts, 
the splashes, the sponges' suds. 

I have come to this explanation: The streams 
of water channeled in the pipes of Armilla have 
remained in the possession of nymphs and na- 
iads. Accustomed to traveling along undergound 
veins, they found it easy to enter into the new 
aquatic realm, to burst from multiple fountains, 
to find. . . new ways of enjoying the water. Their 
invasion may have driven out the human beings, 
or Armilla may have been built by humans as a 
votive offering to win the favor of the nymphs, 
offended at the misuse of the waters. In any 
case, now they seem content, these maidens: In 
the morning you hear them singing. 


The city of Sophronia is made up of two half- 
cities. In one there is the great roller coaster with 
its steep humps, the carousel with its chain 
spokes, the Ferris wheel of spinning cages, the 
death-ride with crouching motorcyclists, the big 
top with the clump of trapezes hanging in the 
middle. The other half-city is of stone and mar- 
ble and cement, with the bank, the factories, the 
palaces, the slaughter-house, the school, and all 
the rest. One of the half-cities is permanent, the 
other is temporary, and when the period of its 
sojourn is over, they uproot it, dismantle it, and 
take it off, transplanting it to the vacant lots of 
another half-city. 

And so every year the day comes when the 
workmen remove the marble pediments, lower 
the stone walls, the cement pylons, take down 
the Ministry, the monument, the docks, the pe- 
troleum refinery, the hospital, load them on 
trailers, to follow from stand to stand their an- 
nual itinerary. Here remains the half-Sophronia 
of the shooting-galleries and the carousels, the 
shout suspended from the cart of the headlong 
roller coaster, and it begins to count the months, 
the days it must wait before the caravan returns 
and a complete life can begin again. " 
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Punchline: More from the pointed pen of British architect and cartoonist Louis Hellman. 


THOR? ana ERACTICE 


MMUNITY BOARD... THE DISABLED... 


© Louis Hellman/October 25, 1990; a version of this cartoon first appeared in the Architect's Journal, London. 


Hellman 


Books: Whose Drawings Are They, Anyway? 
Architectural Images Outside the Office. 


David Friedman discusses a new perspective on architecture 


Books of Note 


LM. Pei: A Profile in American 
Architecture by Carter Wise- 
man, Harry N. Abrams, New 
York, 1990, 320 pages, illus., 
$49.50. 

A sympathetic tale of the prodi- 
gious architect making his geo- 
metric mark on the landscape, 
this biography intertwines Pei's 
personal/professional history 
with a hand-picked selection of 
monumental commissions. 


An Atlas of Venice edited by 
Edoardo Salzano, Princeton 
Architectural Press, New York, 
1990, 420 pages, illus., $175. 
Powerful aerial photographs of 
Venice - a few are reproduced 
in the book reviewed this 
month – expand the pedestri- 
an's experience of the city; 
essays describe Venice's carto- 
graphic history and the method 
used to divide the city into 186 
plats for this handsome survey. 


The New Moderns: From Late 
to Neo-Modernism by Charles 
Jencks, Rizzoli, New York, 
1990, 300 pages, illus., $75. 
Jencks again sets out his own, 
very personal, interpretation of 
the state of Modernism, this 
time skewering what he cur- 
rently perceives as a blurry 
line between Late and Neo- 
Modernism. 


Modern Architecture: Photo- 
graphs by Ezra Stoller with an 
essay by William S. Saunders, 
Harry N. Abrams, New York, 
1990, 216 pages, illus., $60. 
This survey of Stoller's career 
as America's visual chronicler 
of Modern architecture is a 
celebration of his classical 
approach and lucid results. 


promoted by an exhibition catalogue from the Canadian Centre for Architecture. 


Architecture and Its Image: Four Centuries of 
Architectural Representation, edited by Eve Blau 
and Edward Kaufman, Canadian Centre for Architec- 
ture, Montreal, and MIT Press, 1989, 369 pp., illus., 
$75.00. 


Architectural images are almost as old as build- 
ing itself. Greeks of the archaic period preserved 
the remains of their ancestors in funerary urns 
that resemble modest huts. Roman coinage cele- 
brated war and peace with abstractions of the 
porch and opened or closed door of the Temple of 
Janus. In Egypt and Mesopotamia, the city was 
symbolized by a pair of perpendicular lines sur- 
rounded by a circle. In Roman art, bundles of 
buildings surrounded by a wall gave a generic 
picture of urban civilization. 

Architectural drawing is a much more limited 
phenomenon. Extremely rare before the 13th 
Century, it is also very specialized. From freehand 
sketches to measured drawings, the genre is de- 
fined by its purpose: Architectural drawings de- 
velop a design or contribute to its transformation 
into a full-scale building. To architectural histori- 
ans, these drawings are not merely utilitarian 
tools; they are the bedrock of their academic 
discipline. Designers, who produce these primary 
resources for scholars, have often been most com- 
fortable with a strict definition of architectural 
drawing. In recent years the heirs to this profes- 
sional view have resisted the historian's belief that 
drawing should be considered an end in itself. 
Many architects are skeptical about the market 
that this perspective generated. 

When scholars used architectural drawings only 
for information about the projects represented, 
they ignored a significant part of the medium's 
message. By the late 1950s, historians and critics 
began to search for a larger role for drawing by 
focusing on the images themselves. In discussions 
of the process of design, they pointed to the way 
the tools of representation influence the character 
of the architectural product. Scholars examined 
the qualities of media — from ink on parchment to 
graphite on yellow trace — for their receptivity to 
different sensibilities and, conversely, for the way 
they guided designers' attitudes toward form. In 
this new critical view, the conventions of image- 
making are one of the forces that shape an epoch's 
architecture. For example, the prominence of the 
facade in the Renaissance might be tied to a way of 


Design for Gate Lodges (1789) by Willey Reveley, a Brit- 
ish proponent of the Greek Revival; drawings featured in 
Architecture and Its Image. 


seeing defined by perspective. More recently, the 
ambiguity and multiplicity in Modern architecture 
has been linked with axonometrics. 

Enter Architecture and Its Image, the catalogue 
published by the Canadian Centre for Architec- 
ture (CCA) for the first exhibit in their new mu- 
seum (see P/A, Aug. 1989, p. 68). The collection of 
the CCA contains over 20,000 prints and draw- 
ings, many early photographs, and a library of 
130,000 books and incunabula. The exhibit, with 
its mere hundreds of objects, was of course, only a 
selection of these riches. Nonetheless, the variety 
of images displayed was broad enough to force the 
hand of the organizers. They opted to defy chro- 
nology and present the collection thematically. 
Images from the 16th through the 20th Centuries 
are divided into groups that represent (1) the 
three-dimensional presence of the building, (2) 
topographical and temporal themes in architec- 
ture, and (3) the process of design and display. 

Representation is the unifying theme of the 
exhibition. The catalogue constantly asks readers 
to assess the relative virtues of different ways of 
(continued on page 117) 


Collection Centre Canadien d'Architecture/Canadian Centre for Architecture, Montreal 
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Projects: James Stirling Michael Wilford & Associates 


James Stirling's recent work raises questions about the effect 
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We no longer get our informa- 
tion about the world through 
face-to-face contact on a city 
square, but through television, 
newspapers, books, fax ma- 
chines, computers — most of 
which are used indoors. Modern 
architecture, with its open interi- 
ors and mute exteriors, was a 
clear if not entirely conscious 
response to this spatial inversion 
of public life. But that is not the 
only or even the best response. 

The recent work of James 
Stirling Michael Wilford & Asso- 
ciates offers an alternative 
model for the relationship of 
architecture and public life. 
Rather than make objectlike 
buildings that leave outdoor 
space undefined, Stirling typi- 
cally pushes a structure to the 
boundaries of its site, creating a 
walled compound that recalls 
the historic image of fortified 
towns. And rather than let inte- 
rior space flow together amor- 


of media on architecture and public life. 
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1а SCIENCE LIBRARY UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, IRVINE. 
GROUI 
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1с WORM'S EYE VIEW OF MODEL 


2 STADIUM, SEVILLE. MODEL 


3b FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


phously, Stirling usually creates 
grandly scaled, strongly figural 
courts and lobbies that look and 
function like traditional urban 
plazas. These buildings suggest 
that the interior and increas- 
ingly private nature of public 
life need not remain uncon- 
nected to our urban past. 

Stirling’s formal strategies 
tend to be of two types: carving 
large (and often circular) spaces 
out of a solid block of building, 
as in his Staatsgalerie in Stutt- 
gart (P/A, Oct. 1984, pp. 67-87), 
or placing figural buildings (with 
a studied casualness) within a 
perimeter wall, as in his Science 
Center in Berlin (P/A, Nov. 
1988, pp. 23, 26). These objects- 
in-space and space-defining ob- 
jects mark, as Colin Rowe first 
pointed out, the two poles of 
Modern and Classical urbanism. 
Stirling has carried the dialogue 
between those two traditions 
onto private property, the new 
locus of public life. 

Of the firm’s recent projects, 
the proposed science library for 
the University of California at 
Irvine (1) is most characteristic 
of Stirling’s space-defining ob- 
jects. Straddling a major pedes- 
trian path, the building has 
three parts: a gateway piece that 
is inserted in the narrow space 
between two buildings, a circular 
library with radiating stacks that 
encloses a round (and on the 
upper floors, a triangular) court, 
and two rectangular administra- 
tive wings that define one edge 
of a future bio-science quadran- 
gle. The building funnels both 
people and views into the glass- 
walled entry court, making it 
come alive. On an overly large 
campus of poorly related object- 
like buildings, this structure cre- 
ates a needed contrast: com- 
pressed urban space with a real 
function. 

Two other recent projects 
explore the idea of objects 
within a defined perimeter. A 
proposed development around 
Seville’s stadium (2) places two 
office towers and a hotel atop a 
podium containing a depart- 
ment store. The podium is 
carved away to create a large 
circular walled plaza that leads 
to the stadium’s main entrance; 
the flanking office towers are 
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also entered off of this space. 
Broken up with department 
store and hotel entrances, the 
podium has a series of ramps 
and stairs that give access to its 
roof, on which stand gardens. 

Stirling pursued a similar 
solution in his scheme for the 
Tokyo International Forum (3) 
see also winning scheme by 
Vinoly, P/A, Jan. 1990, p. 27). 
Here, three glass blocks stand 
atop a stone-faced podium out 
of which is carved, again, a cir- 
cular walled entry plaza. A cen- 
tral tower composed of hexago- 
nal, circular, and semi-circular 
sections contains smaller meet- 
ing rooms, while the Forum’s 
theaters occupy two flanking vol- 
umes, one of which is square 
and the other half-round. Here, 
because of the large program 
that had to be crammed onto 
site, the objects tend to over- 
whelm the podium on which 
they stand. Nevertheless, both 
the Seville and Tokyo projects 
embody the internalization of 
public life: The coherent dia- 
logue of forms that once oc- 
curred among buildings in a city 
happen here among the parts of 
an individual project. 

Richard Sennett, in his book 
The Fall of Public Man, wrote 
that this change in public life 
has resulted in a demise of ritu- 
alized behavior or dress among 
people. How we act or appear 
on the street is now strictly a 
matter of personal expression, 
pure idiosyncracy. And so it is 
with the object buildings we con- 
struct, each of which seeks its 
own identity, its own image. 
Stirling seems to caricature that 
in his little bookshop for the 
Venice Biennale (4). This boat- 
shaped building, looking like a 
landlocked vaporetto, stands be- 
tween two rows of trees within a 
large formal garden. Highly id- 
iosyncratic, the structure has a 
broad-brimmed hat, a slightly 
asymmetrical face, and a trans- 
parent body. And inside, it is 
full of that usurper of public 
life: the words and images of 
media. Thomas Fisher a 
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NAME ONE OTHER DOOR COMPANY THAT 
LETS YOU STEP OUTSIDE THE ORDINARY. 


If youre looking for something Marvin: the latest energy-efficient 
a bit unique in a door, look to glazing options (including Low-E 
Marvin. We offer the broad- glass with Argon), an 
est, most complete line of optional low-maintenance 
patio doors on the market ш Clad exterior in four different 
today. colors, and tight, precise 
There are traditional weatherstripping throughout. 
wood and clad wood sliding All in beautiful, fine- 
doors. Terrace doors. Retro grained Ponderosa pine 
doors. Even two French sS thats been carefully se- 
| door styles (in-swingingand Б 4 =S] lected, milled and treated 
| outswinging). uà v] to protect against rot and 
Pick one you like and t [rra GE decay. And all with the 
combine it with our side- ф fastest delivery in the 
lites. Or transoms. Or design | business. 
your own custom divided If youre ready to step 
lite pattern. The possibilities Еа M outside the ordinary, theres 
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With all the design take. Go to the phone and 
opportunities available, you FF call us toll-free at 1-800- 
can design a door that wil 346-5128 (in MN, 1-800- 
truly make your projects 552-1167; in Canada, 1-800- 
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Integrity. 


Integrity. Soundness of character. 
Honesty. Old world craftmanship in an elegant 
new style. Integrity from Kimball. 

r 

Integrity. A unique architectural design 
in a full line of modular casegoods. In walnut 
and figured anigre. Choice of drawer pulls to 
personal preference. Finishes by hand as only 
Kimball craftsmen can. 

rc 

Integrity. The step detail and the arc 
top contribute to its aesthetic appeal. Func- 
tion is served with storage flexibility to meet 
the demand. 

Г 

Integrity. A sound, unimpaired or perfect 
condition. Integrity. It brings a fresh new 
meaning to the word. From Kimball. 
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KIMBALL 


Kimball Office Furniture Co. 

A Division of Kimball International Marketing, Inc. 
Jasper, Indiana 47549 

1-800-482-1616 - Canada 1-800-635-5812 
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These drawings by William P. Williams, Jr. 
are copyrighted by the artist and may not be 
reproduced for any reason without written 
permission from the artist 
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RENDERING 


... architectural accents by William P. Williams, Jr. 


It is reasonably certain that when an artist such as 
William Р. Williams, Jr. starts a drawing, he knows to what 
conclusion his skills and tools will bring him. The results of 
this combination of creative drive and the Rapido- 
graph® pen are a series of architectural studies of var- 
ious subjects recorded forthe enlightenment and plea- 
sure of posterity. 

Illustrated here is a small sampling of artist Williams’ 
collection of Southern locales, executed with consider- 
able dependence on the performance of his pens. 
Tubular nibs allow the artist to stroke in virtually any 
direction on the drawing surface, much the same way 
a pencil is used, but with a more relaxed hand grip. This 
versatility of hand movement in pen-and-ink drawing 
contributes to faster completion of drawings. 

Rapidograph® renderings present architectural de- 
signs in the clearest light possible . .. good ideas trans- 
lated into exciting visuals. These drawings by Williams 
are examples of precision-clear interpretations which 
can be provided for any project — a restoration, a 
conversion, a modern highrise, a neoclassic structure, 
and others. Such drawings can be loosely constructed, 


or developed with enough detail to enlarge portions of 
the original for close study, asthe belvedere tothe left is 
lifted out of the drawing of the old house. 

It is the high-performance value of the Rapidograph 
pen that makes it the most widely used technical pen 
inthe United States and Canada. Replaceable nib and 
refillable ink cartridge for choice of ink types and colors 
are other Koh-I-Noor Rapidograph design features. 

Koh-I-Noor also offers the Rotring Rapidograph® pen 
with disposable ink cartridge. Pen breathing channels 
don't need cleaning because they are thrown out with 
the cartridge when ink is depleted. A new cartridge 
provides a clean, new breathing channel. Cartridges 
with black and five colored inks are available. 

Accept no substitutes for Koh-I-Noor or Rotring Rapido- 
graph pens, the original technical pen technology. 

Single pens and pen sets are available. Ask your 
dealer or send coupon for details: Koh-I-Noor Inc., 100 
North St., Bloomsbury, NJ 08804 (908) 479-4124. In Can- 
ada: 1815 Meyerside Dr., Mississauga, Ont. L5T 1G3 
(416) 670-0300. 
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KOH-I-NOOR 


Please send complimentary Catalog No. 3 describing Rapido- 
graph technical pens, drawing inks and other artist materials. 


О Please send me the names of Koh-I-Noor dealers in my area 


NAME (Please print or type) 


COMPANY (If the following is a business address) 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 
Koh-I-Noor Inc., 100 North St., Bloomsbury, NJ 08804 
In Canada: 1815 Meyerside Dr., Mississauga, Ont. L5T 1G3 


®RAPIDOGRAPH is a Registered Trademark of Koh-I-Noor Inc 


©1990. All rights reserved PA1290 
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THE FIRST WORD IN COMMERCIAL DOORS... 
OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION. 


THE LAST WORD IN SELECTION... 
YOUR OVERHEAD DOOR DISTRIBUTOR. 


- decades ago, Overhead Door functional to the aesthetically unique, our selection 


Corporation set the standard for the door industry. covers every variation, including our very popular 

Since then, we've continued to lead the way with insulated doors. 

innovative products and manufacturing facilities Look for our Ribbon Trademark before 

coast-to-coast. Supported by a national distributor you buy any commercial door. And trust only your 

network dedicated to satisfying you. authorized Overhead Door distributor to deliver 
Through the years, we've introduced the quality and service you've come to expect 

more commercial and industrial doors, operators, from the first name in overhead doors ... 


and door accessories than anyone. From the strictly Overhead Door Corporation. 


REEN 
SINCE 1921 
Our name sets the standard.” 


1-800-543-2269 
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1 Metal Wall System 

“Axiom® 1,” lightweight archi- 
tectural metal wall system is 
constructed of a honeycomb 
aluminum-core Formacore® 
panel bonded to an aluminum 
face and liner. Flatness is en- 
sured in widths up to 61 inches 
and lengths up to 20 feet. The 
system weighs 2.5 pounds-per- 
square-foot and is two inches 
thick. Protective finishes in 
standard and custom colors are 
available. H.H. Robertson. 
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2 Encaustic and Geometric Tiles 
Unglazed ceramic encaustic 
floor tiles, originally developed 
by 12th-Century Cistercian 
monks, are hand-made by in- 
laying different color clays into 
a tile body. Geometric tiles are 
cut into different shapes and 
can be tessellated with encaus- 
tics, producing a marquetry-like 
appearance. Encaustic tiles are 
6” х 6" and come in several 
patterns; geometric tiles can be 
cut to any size and are available 
in eight colors. H & R Johnson. 
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3 Metal Texturizing Finish 
“Peentex™” is a nondirectional, 
"mar-resistant" texturizing fin- 
ish for structural or decorative 
architectural metals. Produced 
by a controlled bombardment 
of spherical steel particles 
(shot), the textured result can 
range from a brush finish to a 
highly dimpled finish. “Peen- 
tex™” is said to “increase fa- 
tigue life, retard stress corro- 
sion cracking, retard fretting 
fatigue and weld-related stress 
relief’ of structural elements. 
Metal Improvement Company. 
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New Products and Literature/Technics-Helated Products 
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Halogen Table Lamp 
"Banker's Lamp" has a three- 
sided aluminum and wood ve- 


neer pyramid base that sup- 
ports an articulating aluminum 
rod and counterbalanced cone- 
shaped aluminum and lexan 
bulb housing. It is turned on by 
raising or lowering the bulb 
housing above or below the 
rod's horizontal plane. The arm 
is 36 inches long and the base 
is 1414 inches tall and 9 inches 
deep. Rayner Design. 
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Embossed Tiles 


The Krizia collection's "Figure 
Geometriche" glazed and em- 
bossed ceramic tiles have rhom- 
bic, square, and frame shapes 
on porcelain or pearly-white 
backgrounds. 

Edilcuoghi Ceramiche. 
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Vinyl Wallcovering 

"Solitaire" is a textured vinyl 
surface treatment available in 
24 pastel colors. Forbo-Vicrtex. 
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Security Glass Blocks 

"Security Block" — the newest 
addition to the "PC Glass 
Block"* line — is 6" x 6" x 378" 
with a *4-inch-thick face. It is 
available in the "VUE"? pattern 
for increased translucency. 
Pittsburgh Corning. 
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Handmade Screens 


Folding handmade screens and 
room dividers, designed by 
New Yorker James Johnston, 
are constructed of furniture- 
grade birch plywood and fin- 
ished with acrylic and enamel 
paints. "Hieroglyphs" (above) is 
48" x 49". James Johnston. 
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Structural Sealing Joint 

A preformed neoprene profile 
for concrete structures is called 
the "Jeene Structural Sealing 


Joint System." The profile is 


bonded to joint gap walls by an 
epoxy-based adhesive where it 
is pressurized through an air 
injection valve for full expan- 
sion; air is released after con- 
crete is cured. Hydrozo. 
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Commercial Roofing Manual 
The 1991 Commercial Roofing 
Specification © Detail manual 
includes application informa- 
tion for the full line of BUR 
and SBS modified products; 
ten new specifications for 
"Awaplan Premium FR'*? and 
"Versa-Cap FR”® fire retardant 
products are also included. 
Tamko Asphalt Products. 
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Ceiling System 

The “Luvr-Grid Ceiling Sys- 
tem” for commercial and retail 
applications consists of open 
cellular modules (with 8-inch to 
48-inch-square cells) suspended 
from a T-bar grid. Perimeter 
trim, wall angles, and other 
components are available. Al- 
can Building Materials. 
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Armchair Stacker 


The steelframed “BCN” arm- 
chair has a chrome, lacquered 
epoxy, or double-coat metallic 
finish and leather upholstery. It 
is 2134 inches wide, 23 inches 
deep, and 25%4 inches high at 
the seat. Brayton International. 
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Technics-Related Products: 
Reconstituted Wood 


Glulam Beams 

Weyerhaeuser Glulam beams 
and headers use machine 
stress-rated lumber (MSR) and 
proprietary beam design meth- 
odology (PBDM) to tailor the 
manufacturing of beams to spe- 
cific end uses. Weyerhaeuser. 
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Framing Material 

Arrowood® hardwood compos- 
ite framing material is pro- 
duced by combining parallel 
laminated veneers with ori- 
ented strand board to create a 
board with uniform strength, 
stiffness, and size. 

Fibreboard Technologies. 
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Glulam Software 

The GLSizer™ calculates the 
size and applicable stress com- 
binations of glued laminated 
timber (glulam) on any IBM®- 
compatible system. 

American Institute of Timber 
Construction. 
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Zeftron™ is a trademark owned by BASF Gai 


Every time 
you buy 

a carpet, 
you're 
putting 
your 
reputation 


on theloor. 


- precisely why you should know 
` about BASF Fibers’ extensive 
Performance Certification pro- 
gram. For the last 20 years, BASF _ 
has led the industry in testing ĉar- 
pet performance. Subjecting — j: 
every carpet made from Zeftron 
fibers to more than 21 rigorous | 
tests. Ensuring that when you - 
specify BASF Fibers, you can be 
sure you're going to enhance your 
reputation. That's something you 
should keep in mind. Call 1-800- 
446-8953 for a free brochure that 
tells you more about the company 


T7 TRE OG driven by the spirit of innovation. 
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Span Design Tool 

Wood-E® IBM®-compatible 
software calculates roof and 
floor span loads for Gang-lam® 
LVL beams and GNI® joists. 
Lousiana-Pacific Engineered 
Products. 
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Wood Literature 

A brochure describes Parallam® 
beams, headers, columns, and 
posts that are manufactured 
from Douglas-fir veneer strips 
cured under pressure. 
MacMillan Bloedel. 
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Double-Wood |-Beams 

The WI-4410 beam is con- 
structed of double 58” plywood 
web fitted into a double 4 x 2 
lumber flange. Georgia Pacific. 
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Engineered Lumber 

TJI® wooden I-joists and Mi- 
cro-Lam® laminated veneer 
lumber are suited to residential 
and light commercial uses. 
Trus Joist. 
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Major materials suppliers for 
buildings that are featured this 
month as they were furnished to 
P/A by the architects. 


Project: Buckhead Branch Library, 
Atlanta. Architects: Scogin Elam & 
Bray, Atlanta (p. 60). Steel frame 
and deck, steel stairs and hand- 
rails: Five Star Steel. Slate shin- 
gles: Buckingham Slate. Store- 
front system, aluminum 
window and door frames, and 
concealed overhead door clos- 
ers: Kawneer. Wood doors: 
Arch-1-Tech. Built-up roofing: 
Manville. Standing seam metal: 
Morin. Silicone sealants and 
batt insulation: Owens Corning. 
Internal roof drains with metal 
pipe: U.S. Pipe. White interior 
paint: Duron. Pivot hinges: 


27 e 
SONEX Ceilings combine unique design versatility with unparallel 


LCN. Thumbturn key locks 
and concealed vertical rod 
panic exit devices: Von Duprin. 
Marquee/canopy: Roy-O-Lite. 
Smoke detector, duct housing, 
and accessories: Fernal. Metal 
halide downlights: Lithonia. 
Metal halide direct burial 
lights: Kim. Wall- mounted lav- 
atories and water closets: 
American Standard. Flush 
valves: Sloan. Stainless steel toi- 
let stalls: Metpar. Miscellaneous 
accessories: McKinney/Parker. 
Water fountains: Halsey Tay- 
lor. Vertical rotating blinds: 
Louver Drape. Gas and electric 
HVAC equipment: Trane. 


Project: D. Abbott Turner Center, 
Emory University, Atlanta. Archi- 
tects: Scogin Elam & Bray Archi- 
tects, Atlanta, Georgia (p. 66). 
Concrete: Williams Brothers. 
Steel reinforcing: Applied Sys- 
tems Associates. Steel and pipe 
rail fabricators: Grace and 
Wylie. Metal stud walls: Consol- 
idated Systems. Bar joists: Vul- 
(continued on page 114) 


Acoustically, SONEX Ceilings 
standard ceilings 
| across all frequencies. 


ed acoustical performance. So move and 


arrange our dramatic ceiling tiles and create your own unique design. Represented exclusively by: ETT) k 
Architectural Surfaces, Inc., 123 Columbia Court North, Chaska, MN 55318 (612)448-5300 Ё ruc 
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SAHI GLASS COMPANY 


The Soit Light of Paper 
in Glass. 


This photo features Cloud Dragon 2 


Glass Japanesque 


The subtle glow of light passing through Japanese paper screens, or shoji, is 
beautifully recreated by this glass design material, in five paper styles. 

Paper-like film between two 3mm sheets of float glass provide safety-glazing 
with laminated structure that stays clear even after 3,000 hours of WOM UV 
exposure. 

The Lamitone Japanese Shoji Series is ideal for windows, doors, partitions, 
and beautiful lighting effects. See the soft light of handcrafted paper recreated 
in glass. 


Thickness: 3+3mm_ Size: 1,829mm х 914mm Weight: 3+3= 15kgm? 
Lamitone Japanese Shoji Series: Morning Mist Cloud Dragon Snow White 
Shoji Stripe Shoji Straw 


ASAHI GLASS CO.,LTD. ne 
1-2, Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100, Japan East & Gulf The Sentinel Group, Miami (305) 532-9600 West Coast AMA Glass Corp., Los Angeles 
Tel.: (03) 218-5555 Telex: J24897 ASAGLAS Fax.: (03) 213-1358 (213) 327-1414 Canada Mitsubishi Canada Limited (604) 682-0666 
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Contact Kawneer, Department C, Technology Park — Atlanta, 555 Guthridge Court, Norcross, GA 30092. 404-449-5555. 


Kawneer Has More Ways To See America For Less. 


Oh beautiful, for spacious skies and amber waves of grain. 


Introducing Kawneer CommerciaLine windows. 


Now America has a full line of inexpensive commercial 
grade windows that delivers Kawneer performance 
at up to 50% less cost. 


America the beautiful has never been so affordable. 


Kawneer * 


The designer's element. 
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Building Materials 
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craft. Manganese ironspot 
brick: Endicott Clay Products. 
Gypsum board: United States 
Gypsum. Curtain wall and alu- 
minum/glass entrance doors: 
Atlas Architectural Metals. Steel 
doors and frames: Steelcraft. 
Wood doors: Eggers. Custom 
wood doors: L.R. Walker & 
Company. Standing seam metal 
roofing: Berridge Manufac- 
turing Company. Metal deck- 
ing: Cyclops-Bowen Metal Deck 
Division. Sealant: Tremco. 
Moisture-vapor barrier: Glas- 


Kraft. Silicone: Dow Corning. 
Gutters: Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber. Paint on steel: 
Rynothane, Southern Coatings. 
Hinges: Hager. Locksets: Cor- 
bin, Best Cylinders. Door clos- 
ers: LCN. Door pulls: Quality. 
Microwave: Sharp. Dishwasher 
and compactor: Kitchen Aid. 
Oven Thermador. Refrigera- 
tor: Sub-Zero. Intercom ampli- 
fier: TOA. Ceiling speakers: 
Soundolier. Signage: Apco Ar- 
chitectural Signing. Metal ha- 
lide yoke and pendant interior 
lighting: Elliptipar vapor down- 


lights: Greenlee. High pressure 
sodium lights: J W Lighting, 
Minicon. Water closets and fau- 
cets: Kohler. Flush valves: 
Sloan Valve Company. Toilet 
stalls: Global. Washroom acces- 
sories: Bobrick. Wall-mounted 
water fountains: Halsey Taylor. 
Pedestal water fountains: Haws. 
Concealed ceiling sprinklers: 
Automatic Sprinkler Company 
of America. Gas-fired water 
boilers: Weben-Javco. Fan coil 
and split system А.С. units: 
Carrier. Wood tables, uphol- 
stered chairs and couches: Gil- 


YOUR 

SOURCE 

For RELIABLE 
REFRESHMENT. 


An Oasis water cooler gives you more 


than years of trouble-free operation 

With Oasis, you also get a refreshingly 

large selection of designs and colors. 
Oasis water coolers are available in 


over 50 different models for virtually 
any wall-mounted or free-standing 
application. There's something to suit 
any decor, and any taste. 

And no water cooler available today 
offers better lead-free protection: com- 


bert International. Wood chairs 
and rocking chair: Thomas 
Moser. Upholstery materials: 
Knoll, Gilbert International, 
Deepa Textiles. 


Project: San Francisco Diamond 
and Jewelry Mart. Architects: 
Tanner Leddy Maytum Stacy Ar- 
chitects (formerly Tanner © 
VanDine Architects), San Francisco 
(p. 74). Precast concrete piles: 
Kie-Con, Inc. Concrete col- 
umns: Bode Gravel. Concrete 
block: Warren Masonry. Post- 
tensioned concrete floors and 
roof: VSL Corp. Glass block 
curtain wall: Nippon Electric 
Glass. Granite veneer: Clervi 
Marble. Aluminum frame win- 
dows/Solexglass: U.S. Alumi- 
num. Aluminum frame sky- 
lights/Solexglass: Supersky 
Products. Herculite doors: 
Brite Vue. Garage Grilles/fire 
doors: Kinnear. Terrazzo car- 
pet: Associated Terrazzo. Wa- 
terproof traffic topping for 
roof: Dex-O-Tex. Silicone seal- 
ant: Dow Corning. Kynar 
painted aluminum: PPG 
Industries. 


Park Avenue Penthouse, New York 
(p. 86). Designers: Deamer + 
Phillips, New York. Eggshell 
alkyd paint: Benjamin Moore. 
Patterned glass and oxidized 
steel partition: Treitel-Gratz. 
Aluminum tubing and redwood 
terrace railing: Sterling Facto- 
ries. Maple, ebony, waxed pur- 
ple heart floor: Dimension 
Hardwood. Wool carpets: Eliza- 
beth Eakin and V'soske. Steel 


ponents in tbese water coolers/foun- 
tains are lead free as defined by tbe Safe 
Drinking Water Act Amendments of 
1986, and tbe Lead Contamination 
Control Act of 1988. 

See the full line of Oasis coolers and 
fountains in Sweets or Hutton Files. Or 
call your Oasis distributor listed in tbe 
Yellow Pages. Ebco Manufacturing Co., 
265 N. Hamilton Rd., Columbus, Obio 
43213-0150. 


and low-E glass windows and 
doors: Hopes. Recessed down 
lights: Edison Price and Ex- 
press. Area and desk lamps, 
brass cabinet hardware: Todd 
Noe. Maple, sycamore, purple 
heart, ebony, and peroba rosa 
inlay paneling, shelving, cabi- 
nets, tables, desks, chairs, beds, 
and wood hardware: Steve 
Truslow. Steel and brass tables, 
desks, chairs, beds, drapery 
hardware: Solo Engineering. 
Fabric drapery, upholstery: 
James Gould, D'Angeles. Abso- 
lute Black, Negro Marquina, 
Belgian Black, and Tigrato 
stonework: Foro Marble. Secur- 
ity system: Caltron. a 
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The new look of power. 
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JITORS" 
CHOICE 


286 processing in a computer that’s notebook size, 


1.4" thin and 4.4 lbs. light. 


Introducing the TI 
Travel Mate " 2000 
notebook computer — 
from the company 

that pioneered portable 
computing solutions. 


Since inventing the first portable data 
terminal in 1969, TI has led the way in 
packing more and more functionality into 
smaller and smaller products. Now TI 
brings you the next generation in por- 
table computing — the TravelMate 2000. 

This sleek, 4.4-lb. notebook 
computer gives you the power of a 
PC-AT™ in an ultrathin 8^" x 11” 
package. It's designed to fit your 
workstyle — wherever you work — in the 
office, at home or on the road. Just slip 
itin your briefcase with your file folders, 
journals and other business materials, 
and you're ready to go. 


©1990 TI 66095 


Large VGA screen with 
leadership display technology. 


You'll appreciate the technology behind 
the 10” diagonal VGA display. It’s a 
remarkable feature for a computer that’s 
notebook size. The high-resolution 

640 x 480 supertwist screen easily 
handles demanding windowing and 
graphics applications. 


More features to meet 
your application needs. 


The TM 2000 has the power to run your 
favorite software — 12 MHz 80C286 
processor, 20MB hard disk drive and 
IMB of RAM. A built-in, rechargeable 
battery lets you work up to two hours. 
With an optional add-on battery, you 
can work up to five hours — enough for 
coast-to-coast flights. 

You also get a full-function AT 
enhanced keyboard, so you can work 
with the same feel of your desktop PC. 

In addition, we've loaded 
MS-DOS* and LapLink™ in ROM, 
and preformatted the hard disk. 

For more information call 


1-800-527-3500. 


i 
TEXAS » 
INSTRUMENTS 
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Travel Mate is a trademark of Texas Instruments. AT is a registered trademark of International Business Machines Corporation. MS-DOS is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation 


LapLink is a trademark of Traveling Software, Inc. 


p> A screenwriter portraying а 
state-of-the-art business exec- 
utive might click with a script 
about a 41-year-old Minne- 
apolis computer-industry ana- 
lyst named Gary Smaby. 

In an action-packed tale of 
endless planes to catch and 
details to juggle, Smaby (cover) 
would be an electronic marvel, 
thanks to the mobile office he 
carries in a canvas bag over 
his shoulder. 

As the movie opens, Smaby 
would be videotaping a busi- 
ness presentation with a Sony 
camcorder not much bigger 
than his hand... 

Cut to Smaby plugging his 
camcorder into his hotel- 
room TV, then dictating reac- 
tions to the tape into a tiny 
Olympus Pearlcorder micro- 
cassette recorder... 

Then to him making a cru- 
cial call on his hand-held NEC 
cellular phone as he taxies to 
the airport... 

Next, to a close-up of that 
same phone, with the camera 


: HOME OFFICE COMPUTING MAGAZINE 


Then to an airplane where 
- he records his expenses for 
= the day, then writes a report 
2 ona Tandy laptop computer... 

Then to his next hotel room, 
z where Smaby uses the laptop's 
B built-in modem, linked to the 
E phone, to send that report to 
3 a client's electronic mailbox 
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The Seiko Receptor ($225) isa 
digital watch plus pager. 


and, moments later, receives a document 
on his portable Panasonic fax/answering 
machine... 

Finally, to yet another phone, where 
Smaby dons featherweight Sony head- 
phones and clicks on his portable Sony 
compact-disc (CD) player to unwind 
with some soothing jazz on his way home 
to Minneapolis... 

Where he notes: “With the gear I 
carry in my bag, it doesn’t make any 
difference where I am as long as there"; 
a phone line? 

Certainly, not all business travelers 
employ electronics with the passion of 
Gary Smaby, but millions of mobile 
executives now rely on an ever-growing 
selection of electronic wonders to keep 
them as productive on the road as they 
are in the office. 

Says Michael Ribero, senior vice pres- 
ident of marketing for Hilton Hotels 
Corp.: "The ideal travel scenario is one 
that permits an uninterrupted work 
schedule—and recent technological 
advancements allow me to work in a hotel 
room, on the road, or in the air" 

Ribero works during flights on a 7-Ib. 
Compaq LTE computer that's the size of 
a notebook, stays in touch from his car 
with a Panasonic cellular phone, and 
relaxes by watching movies on his Sony 


Sony's 8mm camcorder ($1,100) 
weighs only 2 Ib. 


Video Walkman, one of an increasing 
number of tiny VCRs that play tiny 
8mm tapes. 

Greyhound Corp. Chairman John Teets 
relies not only on portable phones, but 
on portable fax machines. On the road, 
he plugs his portable Savin fax machine 
into hotel room data ports to send and 
receive sensitive documents in privacy 
as well as comfort. 

Likewise, David Masten, chairman/ 
CEO of Cheskin-Masten, a Palo Alto, 
Calif., marketing research firm, appreci- 
ates his Tandy 1100 FD laptop computer 
as much for security as productivity. 
“Even in the close quarters of an airplane, 
my laptop's flat screen makes it difficult 
for people next to me to read what I'm 
writing," he says. "Using the laptop is 


One of the smallest hand-held 
cellular phones is the 
Motorola MicroTAC. 


more secure than writing on a pad? 

A hand-held cellular phone can even 
be a lifesaver, John Vitta Jr. discovered. 
The Detroit-area salesman for Ecolab Inc. 
recently was accidentally locked into a 
storage compound surrounded by a high 
fence and barbed wire. As barking guard 
dogs began circling his car, Vitta pulled 
his NovAtel phone from his briefcase 
and called for help. 

Clearly, portable—often battery- 
powered —electronic devices have set 
road warriors free. The ripple that began 
30 years ago with the first portable pagers, 
and intensified eight years ago with 
cellular phones and portable computers, 
is today a tidal wave of increasingly use- 
ful —and affordable — compact devices. 

Consider electronic pagers. Originally 


used only by emergency personnel, bat- | 
tery-powered pagers are now worn ori 


carried by nine million Americans in all 
walks of life. A proliferation of networks 
transmitting via satellite and/or radio, 


($1,200 and up) color TV/VCR 
fits in the hand. 


including national services SkyTel, 
Metrocast, and Cue Paging, allow sub- 
scribers to be beeped in and around 
most American cities—and, soon, 
internationally. 

Using a pager generally is much cheaper 
than a cellular phone. Most pagers sell for 
$150-$400, and basic subscriptions run 
about $50 a month for national service. 

Besides beeping, flashing, or vibrating, 
the typical pager (weighing only several 
punces) displays callback numbers and 
Short messages. For those desiring access 
to long messages, Cue Paging and SkyTel 
provide a voice-mail system. 

Recently, Motorola combined the pager 
with a digital watch. Its Wrist Watch 
Pager ($300) is the size of a sports watch, 
weighing just 207. 

Like pagers, cellular phones —some 
small enough to fit pocket or purse— 
can be used just about anywhere. That's 
because cellular telephone service — 
named for the "cells" or radio coverage 
areas which serve callers as they move 


The Sharp Wizard is an 
expandable organizer. 


about —is now available in 300 U.S. cities. 
More than two million Americans use 
cellular phones. 

Until the last few years, business 
travelers were limited to car-mounted 
“mobile,” or heavy shoe box-sized “trans- 
portable” cellular phones. While less 
powerful, the new “portable” or “hand- 
held” phones are more than adequate in 
metropolitan areas. Typically the size of 
cordless phone handsets, they’re priced 
from $300 to $2,000. 

One of the smallest hand-helds, 
Motorola’s MicroTAC, is the size of a 
checkbook and weighs 11 oz. The $2,000 
unit features speed dialing and call 
screening, and can store 120 numbers. 
Among distinctive services, Cincinnati 
Microwave's portable phone (a special 
Motorola Ultra Classic, $795) features a 
"Plus" button, connected to company 
headquarters, offering free roaming or 
service assistance. 

Car phones also are becoming more 
innovative. In its upscale 1991 Plymouth, 
Dodge, and Chrysler models, Chrysler 
Corp. features Visorphone —a hands-free, 
speakerphone-style cellular phone 
mounted on the driver's sun visor ($869 
plus installation). After punching in a 
number, the driver can talk while keep- 
ing both hands on the wheel. The unit 
automatically mutes the car radio dur- 
ing a call. 

Cellular phone users pay handsomely 
for the convenience. Besides regular 
long-distance phone rates, they are 
charged a monthly service fee of approxi- 
mately $30-$60, which includes some 
airtime, plus 35¢-65¢ for additional 
minutes, whether receiving or calling. 

Through a small interface, today’s 
cellular phones also can send and receive 
data from portable fax machines and 
computers. Among the portable fax 
machines are the Medbar Portafax 2001 
($700), a paperless unit that displays 
data on any computer or TV screen; 
Panasonic KX-F80 ($850), which doubles 
as an answering machine; Mitsubishi 
Acces, with built-in speakerphone 
($1,299); and Ricoh PF-1 ($1,695), the 
smallest portable fax machine capable of 
sending and receiving letter-size docu- 
ments. The size of a business letter, the 
PF-1 is 2 in. thick and weighs 5.5 Ib. 
Most fax machines, by the way, double 
as copiers. 

While portable computers can telecom- 
municate via cellular phones, Intelligence 
Technology Corp. recently launched what 
it calls the world's first cellular laptop 
computer—a portable computer and 
cellular phone combined (ITC 386 
CEL; $8,700). 

Benefits of exchanging computerized 
data over the phone while on the road— 
whether using cellular or standard land 


lines—include tapping into distant 
mainframes and electronic mail systems. 
But whether a portable computer is 
linked to a phone line or not, it's a grand 
traveling companion. Today, practically 
any computing that can be done in the 
office can be done on the road, thanks to 
small but powerful portables. 

Among the most innovative laptop com- 
puters (these generally weigh 10-15 Ib) 
is GRiD Systems' new GRiDCASE 1550sx. 
It's the first laptop PC with a *mouse" 
electronic pointing device built into the 
keyboard. Price: $6,295. 


Notebook computers resemble thick 
hardcover books, easily fit into a brief- 
case and generally weigh less than 7 Ib. 
State-of-the-art models include the Texas 
Instruments Travelmate 2000 ($3,999) 
and Compaq LTE/286 Model 20 ($4,600), 
both of which feature a 20MB hard-disk 
drive; 4.4-lb. NEC UltraLite ($2,500); 
Zenith MinisPort ($1,999); Tandy 1500 
HD ($1,999), the only notebook computer 
weighing less than 6 lb with floppy and 
hard-disk drives; Toshiba T1000 ($999). 

Even smaller than a notebook com- 
puter is the “palmtop” Atari Portfolio 


From the maker of PASSPORT, ESCORT, and SOLO radar detectors. 


Cellular 
Convenience 
Anywhere 
Business 
Takes You. 


Your meeting ran late 

and your taxi’ stuck in 
traffic. You'll never make 
your plane! Business 
travel is filled with 
unexpected delays 

Now you can call ahead, 
find a flight and reserve a 
seat, all on the way to the 
airport! The Cincinnati 
Microwave Car-Less Phone 
provides portable, cellular 
convenience when you 
need it...with or without 
your car. 


All the Power with 
More Talk Time 
Our 18.6 ounce Car-Less 
Phone operates at the 
maximum 0.6 watt power allowed for a hand- 
held portable. It's shipped programmed with a 
cellular number, ready to use the moment you 
open the box. 
It comes with 2 rechargeable batteries that 
provide nearly 4% hours of talk time or 60 hours 
of standby. The Car-Less Phone has every feature 
you'll ever need, from 110 memories, to a user 
friendly alphanumeric menu for simplified use. 
You'll also receive: 
* Compact and Extended Range Antennas 
* Overnight Charger 
* Leather Carrying Case 
* 3 year Limited Warranty 
Exclusive PLUS Button 


At the push of a button, you're instantly 
connected to Cincinnati Microwave! 


The PLUS button puts you in contact with one of 

our representatives for nationwide cellular roam- 

ing or service assistance.. airtime free! 

Accessorize Your Car-Less Phone 

Choose from a full line of accessories including; 

* Travel Battery with built-in overnight charger 
eliminates the need to carry a separate charger 
when traveling. 

* Cigarette Lighter Power Adapter provides vir- 
tually unlimited use of your phone when used 
in your car. 

* AC/DC Charger allows you to charge your 
battery in less than 2 hours from your car or 
overnight from a wall outlet. 


30-Day Risk-Free Offer* 
Call 1-800-247-4300 


cec E 
Extended Payment Plan Also Available 
$795 
Plus $9.00 shipping and handling. 
CINCINNATI 
MICROWAVE 


Maker of PASSPORT, ESCORT, SOLO 
Te ee ee 


> Department 1046N0 


*You pay only cellular access and airtime 
used during your 30-day trial 
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Surface mount 
technology adds to 
reliability and facilitates 

miniaturization. 


Patented antenna 
made with special 
materials allowing it to 
репа, spring back and 
work even when in 
down position. 


Body friendly design fits 
comfortably between ear Rubber post fastening 
and mouth, allows adds to shock resistance 


adequate space for 
fingers fits comfortably in 
hand, and is convenient. 


сену Patented metal core 
circuit board allows 
phone to work better in 
temperature extremes, 
Rubber gripperson 
each side maké phone 
feel more secure and ; т 
4 impfove shock Light emitting display 
resistance is extremely visible in 
i the dark 
Keypad isa single Motorola custom 
auod Diode dust ——-- . integrated circuits 
wont get between reduce part count and 
^... numbers unit size 
Р Circuit boards are 
Accessory plug makes k ا‎ isolated inside plastic so 
easy to use mobile exterior absorbs shock 
accessories. before it reaches interior 


Speciaily designed ningo - om 
wont break when 
straightened, and.fits 
contour of face. 


Special dual 
microphone system 
eliminates exterior 
sounds for clear 
transmission. 


TS THE WAY WE PUT THEM 
TOGETHER THAT SETS US APART. 


At Motorola, we believe 
a cellular phone not only 


through one of the most won over more than custom- 1989 Nikkei award for crea- 
rigorous testing programs in ers. Its also won some very tive excellence in products 


should work the first time the industry exposing them prestigious awards. In 1988, and services. 
out of the box, but we feel to everything from tempera- Motorola received the first The fact is, when it comes 
it should also be working ture extremes to assorted Malcolm Baldrige award, to quality and durability our 
years down the road. shock and drop tests. given by the President of the phones dont just stand out. 
And after we build them, And this painstaking U.S.to recognize the quality They stand alone. 
we make itourbusinessto attention to quality pays off. of Motorola's equipment 
ensure they're built right. Over the years the quality and services. And this year (АА) MOTOROLA 
We put our phones builtinto our phones has Motorola received Japans 5 1-800-331-6456 
(M), Motorola, Micro T*A*C and Digital Personal Communicator are trademarks of Motorola. Inc © 1990 Motorola. Inc 
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($400), the size of a VHS videocassette 
and weighing less than a pound. Yet, it can 
perform a wealth of spreadsheet and word- 
processing functions, besides serving as 
an appointment calendar and calculator. 

Smaller still is a device that’s not quite 
a personal computer, but much more than 
a pocket calculator. The “electronic 
personal organizer,” small enough to fit 
pocket or purse, serves as a sophisticated 
electronic notepad for appointments and 
phone numbers. Some organizers also 
can store a sizeable number of notes, 
which later can be downloaded into a 
computer system at the office. 

Most popular organizer is the Sharp 
Wizard, available in eight models ranging 
from $100 to $400. The more advanced 
can store up to 35 pages of memos and 
several thousand phone-directory and 
calendar entries. Optional integrated 
circuit cards can expand the Wizard into 
a travel guide, language translator, 
spreadsheet, and more. 

More specialized and less expensive 
(below $200) than electronic organizers 
are a bevy of pocket-sized electronic 
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translates instantly. 


О 


novelty items, including pocket language 
translators, money exchange calculators, 
business-card files, and automatic 
phone dialers. 

On the horizon are portable computers 
that recognize handwriting and/or the 
human voice. PCs that replace the key- 
board with either a pen and electronic 
pad or a microphone soon will be common. 

Les Spielman, president of Hospitality 
Automation Consultants, a hotel-tech- 
nology consulting firm in North 
Hollywood, Calif., foresees the not-too- 
distant day when he'll have a laptop com- 
puter that will act like a real live 
traveling secretary. 

“П be able to tell it to get me certain 
flight information, it will dial up the 
Official Airline Guide and get the inform- 
ation downloaded, and read it back to 
me in a synthesized voice,” he says. “And 
this is the kind of traveling secretary 
that won't get me in trouble with my wife? 


Terry Breen is a Chicago-based free- 


lance writer and former senior editor of 
LODGING HOSPITALITY magazine. €, 
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Best Western's 
Id Crown Club... 


and the (15. САЙ be VOUTS. 


Best Western's Gold Crown Club — 
it's easier than ever to earn points* 
redeemable for valuable awards at 
nearly 1900 Best Western locations in the U.S., Canada, Mexico and 
the Caribbean. 

Just look at the values! Here's what you can earn: 

* Room nights at Best Westerns in the U.S., Canada, Mexico and the 
Caribbean € U.S. Savings Bonds (gift certificates for non-U.S. residents) 
* General Rent-A-Car Certificates * Gourmet Dining Certificates 

Start earning points today. There's no cost to join! 

Make your Gold Crown Club membership a 


necessary part of your travel plans. [Discover] 


Each Best Western is independently owned and operated. 
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Here’s my application. Please enroll me in your Gold Crown Club today, at no cost to me. 


Name _ 

Company Phone Ext. 

Please mail to my _ Home Business address 
Address City 

State / Province Zip / Postal Code Country 


Mail to: Best Western International, Inc. Gold Crown Club 
P.O. Box 3858, Holliston, MA 01746 


*Gold Crown Club Points are awarded for rooms purchased at the regular rate. Points will not 
be awarded for discounted room rates. 


A 


] 


Never stop at. 
our counter again. 


theres no stopping at counters, no paperwork, 


nothing to slow you down. At 28 major airports, 


: i AMERICA'S WHEELS 
Hertz rents Fords and other fine cars. ® REG. U.S. PAT. OFE © HERTZ SYSTEM INC. 1990 
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Books (continued from page 95) 
presenting similar material. 
Compare, for example, a bird’s- 
eye view of ancient Rome by the 
16th-Century architect, painter, 
and topographer Etienne Dup- 
érac to the 1982 aerial photo- 
maps of Venice by the Compag- 
nia Generale — Ripreseaeree 
di Parma. Dupérac's less precise, 
but more synthetic, view spoke 
to contemporaries who identi- 
fied Humanist values with Clas- 
sical artifacts. The photogra- 
phers documented the status 
quo for the planning board that 
governs development around 
Venice's lagoon. Taking repre- 
sentation seriously demands that 
we acknowledge the differences 
between these two images as the 
intention of their makers, and 
not as the inevitable result of the 
medium. The catalogue's au- 
thors assess intention by looking 
at the images through the eyes 
of their intended audiences. 

The CCA has the best collec- 
tion of architectural images 
formed in Modern times, but it 
cannot compete with Florence's 
Uffizi or Vienna's Albertina in 
the number of holographic 
drawings by major architects. In- 
stead, the CCA has a unique 
collection of the images distrib- 
uted outside the restricted circle 
of people actively involved in 
any architectural project. The 
catalogue's generally excellent 
selection of essays addresses the 
various forms of this re-presen- 
tation of architecture to the cul- 
ture at large. 

Héléne Lipstadt, whose essay 
presents this theme most di- 
rectly, writes about treatises, 
self-authored monographs, 
competitions, and exhibitions. 
Here the architect is personally 
involved in the "exportation" of 
images, and outsiders get their 
best chance to see the drawings 
that originated in the design and 
production process. Lipstadt ex- 
plores the way these images are 
transformed by their new, public 
context. 

Photographs, unlike draw- 
ings, are produced at a greater 
distance from the design and 
construction process, but their 
power for diffusing information 
is immense. Eve Blau's essay, 


"Patterns of Fact: Photography 
and the Transformation of the 
Early Industrial City," is about 
buildings and topography in the 
I9th-Century European city. 
She reveals the way the subject, 
format, and sequence of photo- 
graphs in books "documenting" 
the city supported a class-deter- 
mined urban renewal policy. 

Edward Kaufman's "Archi- 
tecture and Travel in the Age of 
British Eclecticism" is also con- 
cerned with set and sequence, 
particularly the progression of a 
voyager's itinerary and the set of 
images that illustrate the monu- 
ments seen. The images in this 
group document the reception 
of architecture in the 18th and 
19th Centuries by intrepid en- 
thusiasts for whom buildings 
were only one of the delights of 
distant places. 

"Architectural Projection" by 
Robin Evans focuses on the me- 
dium of drawing more directly. 
He argues for a design process 
that takes place at the drawing 
board, under the influence of 
drafting conventions. Fine es- 
says on stage sets by William 
McClung and on computer 
graphics by Robert Bruegmann, 
scholarly comments on the work 
displayed, and over 500 excep- 
tionally well reproduced illustra- 
tions complete the publication. 

Architecture is the great cul- 
tural artifact of our time. Its 
audience has expanded well be- 
yond the borders of the profes- 
sion, generating an ambitious 
and diverse clientele and an ex- 
panding number of popular 
magazines. Architecture and Its 
Image can expand the scope of 
discussion; it presents objects 
once considered peripheral to 
the creation and criticism of the 
physical environment. Through 
the catalogue's collection of im- 
ages we find a fresh and exciting 
picture of what architecture has 
meant to the world at large. 
David Friedman п 

The author is an associate professor 
in the architecture school at MIT and 
author of Florentine New Towns: 
Urban Design in the Late Middle 
Ages (Architectural History Founda- 
tion), winner of the Society of Architec- 


tural Historians’ Alice Davis Hitchcock 
prize for 1990. 


ACCESSIBILITY 


Barrier Free 
Access, 


It's Their Right. 


From churches to schools to social 
halls and lodges, Inclinator’s ACCES- 
SIBILITY LIFT is providing increased 
mobility for restricted usage by the 
handicapped where permitted by 
existing codes. 

This closed car, vertical lift can 
normally accommodate a wheelchair- 
bound person with attendant, has key 
controls and other features, yet is 
much more economical to install than 
commercial lifts. 

Write today if you’re interested in 
providing disabled people with the 
access—and freedom—they deserve: 


INCLINATOR 


COMPANY OF E 


Dept. 67, P.O. Box 1557 
Harrisburg, PA 17105-1557 
(717) 284-8065 
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NEVAMAR Fountainhead by Nevamar® expands surfacing and allows you to specify surfacing and Fountainhead offer- 
LAUNCHES its distinctive Matrix collection imaginative custom edge treat- ings, call 1-800-638-4380. In 
with the addition of Shadow Blue, ments. Fountainhead Is ideal for Maryland, call 1-800-233-9485. 


NEW COLORS. Mystic White and Nutmeg. With commercial and residential appli- Nevamar Corporation, 8339 
color and pattern running through- cations such as counters, vanities, Telegraph Road, Odenton, Maryland 
out its thickness, Fountainhead table tops and more. For informa- 21113. Nevamar. Leading design 
offers a wide color choice in solid tion and samples on all thirteen Lasting performance. 
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DECORATIVE SURFACES 
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Mystic White ] Matrix—Available f Shadow Blue 
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Fountainhead is protected by a 10 year limited warranty. 
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Andersen Corporal ion 
Andersen CADO-I Window Schedule Report 
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Thanks to Andersen CADD-T" technology, 
architects are suddenly able to express themselves 
like never before. With more elaborate and detailed 
designs. 3-D perspectives. And comprehensive 
window details. 

You see, the Andersen CADD-T" program is 
IBM PC compatible and now runs with dozens of 
different computer-aided design packages. What’s more, 
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parametric programs are available for use with 
AutoCAD™ and DataCAD"' software. And the DXF 
symbol library allows Andersen CADD-T" to run 
with most other CAD packages. 

Whether you use AutoCAD? DataCAD" 
software, or any program which can import a DXF 
file, you'll find that the more complicated the project, 


the more you'll really appreciate the power and 
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speed of the Andersen CADD-T" program, 

After all, it allows you to draw, move and 
duplicate window elevations, plans and details. 
All with the use of a few simple keystrokes. 

You can choose options instantly, too. 
Because virtually every Andersen? product and 
option (over 200,000 windows and patio door 
variations) are on 312" or 514" diskettes. 


AD" is 
aCAD* is 
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To find out how you can be brilliantly exprés- * 
sive, call 1-800-426-7691 for the name of your Andersen _ 
commercial К... 
representative. 

He can qualify 
you for your 

free Andersen 
CADD-T" software. 
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Progressive Architecture 
1990 Annual Index 


This index lists the issue and 
page number of articles that 
have appeared in P/A in 1990. It 
is organized alphabetically by 
subject and by architects and 
designers. 


© Subject Index 
Airports (see Transportation). 


Architectural Design 
Introduction, 37th Annual P/A Awards, 
Jan p. 78. 


Architectural History/Theory (see Books, 
Perspectives) 


Awards (see also Competitions) 

Aga Khan Award for Architecture, /an p. 
27; AIA Gold Medal, /an p. 27; 37th An- 
nual P/A Award Issue, Jan p. 75; Honorary 
Fellows of the AIA, Feb p. 21; 37th Annual 
P/A Awards luncheon, New York, Feb f. 
23; AIA 25 Year Award, St. Louis Gateway 
Arch, Mar p. 25; Wood Design Award 
Winners, Mar p. 25; AIA Honor Awards, 
Mar p. 26; PCI Awards, Apr p. 31; Pritzker 
Prize, Aldo Rossi, May p. 23; AIA Award 
Winners, May p. 25; Concrete Masonry De- 
sign Awards, Jun p. 25; AIA Photo Con- 
test, Jul p. 23; Tucker Awards, Jul p. 23; 
Hugh Ferriss Memorial Prize, Sep f. 26; 
Domino’s Top 30, Sep p. 27. 


Books 

Architects in Competition: International 
Architectural Competition for the last 200 
years, Hilde de Haan and Ids Haagsma, 
Jan p. 139; Wallace К. Harrison, Architect, 
Victoria Newhouse, Jan p. 139; American 
Vitruvius: An Architects’ Handbook of 
Civic Art, Werner Hegemann and Elbert 
Peets, Feb p. 117; Architectural Composi- 
tion, Rob Krier, Feb p. 117; Building Mod- 
ern Italy: Italian Architecture 1914—1936, 
Dennis Doordan, Mar p. 118; Building 
New Communities: New Deal America and 
Fascist Italy, Diane Ghirardo, Mar p. 118; 
History of Italian Architecture, 1944— 
1985, Manfredo Tafuri, Mar p. 118; The 
Prince of Wales, Right or Wrong? An Ar- 
chitect Replies, Maxwell Hutchinson, Apr 
p. 117; City: Rediscovering the Center, 
William Н. Whyte, Apr p. 117; A Vision of 
Britain: A Personal View of Architecture, 
HRH The Prince of Wales, Apr p. 117; The 
National Trust Guide, Lydia Greeves and 
Michael Trinick, May p. 118; The Ticino 
Guide, Gerardo Brown-Manrique, May p. 
118; Architect's Guide to London, Renzo 
Salvadori, May p. 118; Architecture of the 
Early XX Century, Peter Haiko, May p. 
118; Russland Europa Amerika, an Archi- 
tectural Cross Section, Erich Mendelsohn 
May p. 118; Une Cité Industrielle: Etude 
pour la construction des villes, Tony Gar- 
nier, May p. 118; American Classicist: The 
Architecture of Philip Trammel Shutze, 
Elizabeth Meredith Dowling, /un p. 127; 
Lewis Mumford: A Life, Donald L. Miller, 
Jul p. 102; Modernity and the Classical 
Tradition: Architectural Essays 1980— 
1987, Alan Colquhoun, Aug p. 118; Eames 
Design: The Work of the Office of Charles 
and Ray Eames 1941—1978, John Neuhart, 
Marilyn Neuhart, and Ray Eames, Sep f. 
142; America’s Armories: Architecture, 
Society, and Public Order, Robert M. Fo- 
gelson, Oct p. 105; Carson Pirie Scott: 
Louis Sullivan and the Chicago Depart- 


ment Store, Joseph Siry, Oct p.105; Gate- 
way Cities & Other Essays, Leonard K. 
Eaton, Oct p. 105; Light, Wind, and Struc- 
ture: The Mystery of the Master Builders, 
Robert Mark, Nov p. 101; Architecture and 
its Image: Four Centuries of Architectural 
Representation, Eve Blau and Edward 
Kaufman, Dec p. 95. 


Churches (See Religious Buildings). 


Commercial Buildings (See a/so Hotels, 


Restaurants, Shops, Shopping Centers.) 
Mixed-use Project, Sacramento, Calif., 


Jan p. 30; Canal+ Headquarters, Paris, Jan 


p. 92; Higashi Azabu Tower, Tokyo; Jan p. 
94; Herman Miller Design Yard, Holland, 
Michigan, Feb p. 98; Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Remote Switching Unit, Feb p. 115; 
750 Lexington, New York, Mar p. 103; 
Park Avenue Tower, New York, Mar p. 
104; One Liberty Place, Philadelphia, Mar 
p. 105; The Messe Frankfurt Project, 
Frankfurt, West Germany, Mar p. 106; Sav- 
ings of America Tower, Chicago, Mar p. 
107; Kurfurstendamm 70, Berlin, Mar p. 
107; North Loop Redevelopment Block 37, 
Chicago, Mar p. 108; Raffles Place and 
Collier Quay Office Building, Singapore, 
Mar p. 108; 1111 Brickel Avenue, Miami, 
Fla, Mar p. 109; Victoria City Areal, Ber- 
lin, Mar p. 109; 3 St. Peter's Street, Lon- 
don, Apr p. 95; 18 Pond Place, London, Apr 
p. 97; Merton Road, London, Apr p. 99; 
Lone Star Plaza, Dallas, Tex.,May p. 25; 
Tower, Houston, May р. 28; Gas station 
competition, Portland, Me., Jul p. 30; Stu- 
dio for an artist, Somerville, Mass., Jul p. 
61; Teatro di Felegara, Felegara, Italy, Jul 
p. 66; Speculative office building, Brussels, 
Belgium, Jul p. 76; Advertising and Design 
Agency, New York, Jul p. 78; Office build- 
ing, Beaumont, Tex., Jul p. 82; Crafts exhi- 
bition and Production Center, New Or- 
leans, Jul p. 90; The Intelligent Office Sep 
p. 17; Bright & Associates, Venice, Calif., 
Sep p. 96; Metropolis Studios Ltd., London, 
Sep p. 120; M Loft, New York, Sep p. 126; 
The Office of the Present, Sep p. 137; Mil- 
lennium Tower, Tokyo, Japan, Oct p. 21; 
Beldona Fabrikations AG, Widnau, Swit- 
zerland, Oct p. 96; ERCO Lighting factory, 
Ludenscheid, West Germany, Oct p. 98; 
Fantasia Office Building, Tokyo, Nov p. 
102; Harajuku Illuminacion, Tokyo, Nov f. 
103; Diamond and Jewelry Mart, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Dec p. 74; Graphic studio an- 
nex, Brussels, Dec p. 76. 


Competitions (See also Awards) 

East Hampton Airport, Jan p. 27; Mixed- 
use project, Sacramento, Calif., Jan p. 30; 
Tokyo International Forum, Jan p. 27; 
Women in Military Service to America 
Memorial, Jan p. 30; Architects in Compe- 
tition, Hilde de Haan and Ids Haagsma, 


Jan p. 139; American Memorial Library, 


Berlin, Feb. p. 21; French Library com- 
petition, Feb p. 123; Kitchener, Ontario, 
City Hall, May p. 24; World Bank, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Jul p. 23; Gateway gas 
station, Portland, Maine, Aug p. 29; Stu- 
dent Design Competition, Otis Elevator, 
AIA, and ACSA Research Council, Aug 


p.31; NRCA Student Design Competition, 
Aug p. 32. 


Computers 

Animation and Rendering, Feb p. 61; Elec- 
tronic Markets, Mar p. 55; Sealing CADD 
drawings, Apr p. 63; Approaches to Inte- 
gration, May f. 61; Technics Focus: Com- 
puters, June p. 139; Electronic Code Infor- 
mation, /ul p. 52; Architect of the Capitol, 
Aug p. 62; Controlling CAD costs, Nov p. 
43. 


Concert Halls (See Cultural Facilities). 


Conferences, Conventions 

International Prague Assembly of Archi- 
tects, Planners, and Designers, Prague, Feb 
p. 24; Accent on Architecture, Washington, 
DC, Apr p. 29; Technology Conference, 
Los Angeles, Apr p. 32; Westweek 90, Los 
Angeles, Мау р. 23; Organic Pluralism, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, May f. 
25; AIA Convention, Houston, Jul p. 24; 
UIA Convention, Montreal, Jul p. 26; 
NEOCON 22, Chicago, Aug p. 38; Design- 
er's Saturday, New York, Dec p. 19; Int'l 
Association for the Study of Traditional 
Environments, Berkeley, Calif., Dec p. 20. 


Convention Centers 

Tokyo International Forum, Jan p. 27; 
Centre de Conférences Internationales, 
Paris, Aug p. 31; Nippon Convention Cen- 
ter, Chiba Prefecture, Japan, Aug p. 74. 


Cultural Facilities 

American Memorial Library, West Berlin, 
Jan p. 80; American Heritage Center and 
Art Museum, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Jan p. 96; Performing Arts Pavil- 
ion, Los Angeles, Jan p. 107; Kimbell Mu- 
seum, Fort Worth, Tex., Mar p. 23; Apr p. 
30; American Memorial Library, West Ber- 
lin, Feb. p. 21; Youngstown Museum, 
Youngstown, Ohio, Mar p. 54; Newark Mu- 
seum, Newark N.J., Mar p. 88; Center for 
Art & Media Technology, Karlsruhe, West 
Germany, Apr p. 124; Library of France, 
Paris, Apr p. 124; Pre- and Early History 
Museum, Frankfurt, West Germany, May p. 
86; Vitra Museum, Weil-am-Rhein, West 
Germany, May p. 94; Glass Museum, Barn- 
bach, Austria, May p. 100; Memphis 
Brooks Museum, Memphis, Tenn. May p. 
103; Hydraulics Museum, Murcia, Spain, 
May p. 106; United States Holocaust Me- 
morial Museum, Washington, DC, May p. 
124; Massachusetts Museum of Contempo- 
rary Art, North Adams, May p. 125; Seattle 
Art Museum, Seattle, Wash.,May p. 126; 
Museum of Contemporary Art, Barcelona, 
Spain, May p. 127; Newport Harbor Art 
Museum, Newport Beach, Calif. May p. 
128; Palau de Musica Catalana, Barcelona, 
Spain, Jun p. 84; Majestic Theater, San An- 
tonio, Tex., Jun p. 93; Fox Theater, De- 
troit, Jun p. 94; Michigan Theater, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., Jun p. 96; Egyptian Theater, 
DeKalb, Ill., Jun p. 97; Elgin and Winter 
Garden Theaters, Toronto, Canada, Jun p. 
98; American Center, Paris, Jul p. 21; 
Musée National de la Coopération Franco- 
Américaine, Blérancourt, France, Aug f. 


31; J. Paul Getty Center, Los Angeles, Aug 
p. 1 19;Franklin Institute's Futures Center, 
Philadelphia, Sep p. 25; New England 
Aquarium, Boston, Sep p. 26; Museum of 
New Zealand, Sep p. 27; California Mu- 
seum of Photography, Riverside, Calif., 
Sep p. 130; Los Angeles Art Park, Los An- 
geles, Sep p. 143; Buddha at Maryland In- 
stitute, Baltimore, Oc! p. 22; Ellis Island, 
New York, Nov p. 23; Museum of Modern 
Art, San Francisco, Nov p. 24; New Or- 
leans Aquarium, Nov p. 25; New Main Li- 
brary, San Francisco, Dec p. 18; Buckhead 
Branch Library, Atlanta, Dec p. 60. 


Editorials 
Decade of Detachment, Jan p. 7; A Better 


P/A for the 1990s, Feb p. 9; The Way toa 
Design Education, Mar p. 9; West is West, 
Apr p. 9; Architecture's Gatekeepers, May 
p. 9; Lifestyles of the Not So Rich But Pos- 
sibly Famous, Jun p. 7; Classicism and 
Modernism, Jul p. 7; International but Jap- 
anese, Aug p.7; Reflections on the Reces- 
sion, Sep p. 9; Justice Served?, Oct p. 9; The 
Free Market Myth, Nov p. 9; Recognition 
for Minority Architects, Dec p. 7. 


Educational Facilities 

School of Architecture, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, /an p. 53; Central 
Chiller Plant, UCLA, Los Angeles, Jan p. 
99; Carnegie Mellon Research Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Jan p. 104; New Schools for 
New York, Mar p. 24; Arizona State School 
of Architecture, Tempe, Apr p. 52; Carn- 
egie Mellon University, Pittsburgh, Apr p. 
100; Anderson & Company training cen- 
ter, St. Charles, Ill., Apr p. 101; Seattle 
University, Wash. Apr p. 101; Mary Wash- 
ington College, Fredericksburg, Va., Apr p. 
102; Western Maryland College, Westmin- 
ster, Apr p. 102; Colby College, Waterville, 
Maine, Apr p. 103; Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Apr p. 103; State University 
College, Fredonia, N.Y., Apr p. 104; Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic, San Luis Obispo, Apr p. 
104; Vassar College Art Gallery, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., Apr p. 105; Performing Arts 
Center, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Penna., Apr p. 105; Shipley School, Bryn 
Mawr, Penna., Apr p. 106; The Shore 
Country Day School, Beverly, Mass., Apr p. 
106; University of Virginia, Charlottesvil- 
le,Apr p. 107; University of Toronto, Can- 
ada Apr p. 107; Student Center, University 
of California, Santa Cruz, Jun p. 106; The 
Hartsbrook Waldorf School, Hadley, 
Mass., Jul p. 58; Pelleport School, Paris, 
Aug p. 107; Turner Center, Emory Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Dec p. 66. 


Exhibitions 

Edible Architecture; Delicious Designs, 
New York, Jan p. 28; Cervin Robinson, 
Museum of Art, Cleveland, Jan p. 29; Wil- 
liams & Tsien, Whitney Museum, New 
York, Feb p. 24; Frank Lloyd Wright Draw- 
ings, Phoenix Art Museum, Mar f. 23; 
Aldo Rossi, Rice University, Houston, Apr 
p. 29; Graphic Design, New York, Apr p. 
32; IBM architecture, National Building 
Museum, Washington, D.C., May p. 26; 
Rossant drawings, Nichols Gallery, New 
York, Jun p. 24; Paul Nelson, Columbia 
University, New York, Jun p. 25; The So- 
cially Responsible Environment, USA/ 
USSR, 1980-1990, Moscow, New York, Jul 
p. 22; Drawings of the Russian Avant- 
garde, MOMA, New York, Aug p. 29; The 
Doghouse, Cooper-Hewitt Museum, New 
York, Sep p. 28; Chicago Categorized, Lis- 
bon, Portugal, Sep p. 140; Project Atlas ex- 
hibition, STOREFRONT for Art & Archi- 
tecture, New York, Dec p. 19. 


Government Buildings 

Municipal Fueling Facility, Glenview, Ill., 
Feb p. 113; U. S. Embassy, Muscat, Oman, 
Jun p. 114; Administration and Warehouse 
Building, Department of Water and Power, 
Los Angeles, Jui p. 88; Orland Park Vil- 


lage Center, Orland Park, Ili., Oct p. 66; 
Dallas Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas, Tex., 
Nov p. 25. 


Hotels 

Banyoles Hotel, Spain, Jan p. 86; Embassy 
Suites Times Square, New York, Jan p. 
102; Walt Disney World Swan Hotel, Lake 
Buena Vista, Fla., Mar p. 76; Hotel Otaru 
Marittimo, Otaru, Japan, May р. 108; Il 
Palazzo Hotel, Fukuoka, Japan, May p. 112; 
La Villa Hotel, Paris, Sep p. 110; Dolphin 
Hotel, Lake Buena Vista, Fla., Oct p. 82, p. 
90; Euro Disneyland hotels, Oct p. 92. 


Houses 

I House, Ashiya, Japan, Feb p. 93; Padigli- 
one di delizia, Varano Marchesi, Italy Jul 
p. 66; Vacation house, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass., Jul p. 68; Single family residence/ 
studio, Phoenix, Ariz., Jul p. 70; Massey 
Residence, Sullivan's Island, S.C., Jul p. 
71; Andrews Farm, Greenwich, Conn., Jul 
p. 72; O'Herlihy residence, Malibu, Calif., 
Johnson House, Malibu, Calif., Lucey Ve- 
nous residence, Venice, Calif., Jul p. 74; 
Residence in Loveladies, N.J., Jul p. 80; 
Cooper Bauer Residence, Boston, Jul p. 81; 
Piku residence, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., 
Jul p. 81; Levine/Szekeres house, New 
Canaan, Conn., Jul p. 84; Harvey House, 
Bath, Ohio, Jul p. 84; Blue House, St. 
Mary’s County, Va., Jul p. 86; House N, 
Valle de Bravo, Mexico, Jul p. 87; Over- 
land Street House/Studio, Los Angeles, Jul 
p. 88; Kramer Penthouse, New York, Sep p. 
104; Home Sweet Home, San Diego, Calif., 
Nov p. 58; DiNapoli House, Los Gatos, Cal- 
if., Nov p. 64; McKim House, Fishers Is- 
land, N.Y., Nov p. 70; Murray House, New 
River, Ariz., Nov p. 74; Salge Lakehouse, 
Canyon Lake, Tex., Nov p. 78; Berggruen 
House, San Francisco, Nov p. 80; Pedersen 
House and Studio, Shelter Island, N.Y., 
Nov p. 86; Grotta House, Northern N.J., 
Nov p. 90; Houses by Ettore Sottsass, Colo- 
rado, Nov p. 96; Park Avenue penthouse, 
New York, Dec p. 86. 


Housing 

Kashii District, Fukuoka, Japan, Jan p. 89; 
1j-Piein housing, Amsterdam North, Hol- 
land, Mar p. 96; Kensborough, Delaware 
County, Ohio, Jul p. 62; rowhouses, Hous- 
ton, Jul p. 82; Model apartment, New York, 
Sep p. 128; Two-family house, Tokyo, Ja- 
pan, Nov p. 104; Checkpoint Charlie Hous- 
ing, Berlin, Dec p. 17; Point View Tower, 
Pittsburgh, Dec p. 18. 


Laboratories/Research Buildings 
Carnegie Mellon Research Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Jan р. 104; Extension to Solvay & 
Co. laboratory, Brussels, Belgium /ul p. 76; 
Medical Research and Library Building, 
Indiana University School of Medicine, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Aug p. 99; Chemistry 
and Biological Sciences Research Labora- 
tory, University of California, Los Ange- 
les, Aug p. 100; Genentech Buiding 5, 
South San Francisco, Calif., Aug p. 101; 
Clinical Research Building, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Aug p. 102; 
National Center for Physical Acoustics, 
University of Mississippi, Oxford, Aug p. 
103; James L. Knight Physics/Chemistry 
Building, University of Miami, Coral Ga- 
bles, Fla., Aug p. 104; Robert M. Schae- 
berle Technology Center, Nabisco Brands, 
East Hanover, N.J., 4ug p. 105. 


Landscape Architecture 
Sesquicentennial Park, Houston, Feb p. 24; 
1990 International Garden and Greenery 
Exposition, Osaka, Japan, Jul p. 21; U. S. 
National Arboretum, Washington, D.C., 
Sep p. 27. 


Law 

Multiple Prime Contracts, Jan p. 53; Get- 

ting and Keeping a License, Feb p. 57; Af- 
ter Accepting a Bid, Mar p. 53; Congress 


Considers Architectural Copyrights, May p. 
26; Standards of Care, May p. 59; Getting 
Paid, Jun p. 55; Licensing Interior Design- 
ers, Jul p. 49; Protecting Your Designs, 
Aug p. 63; Collecting fees, Sep p. 65; Amer- 
icans with Disabilities Act, Oc! p. 23; AIA 
Justice Department agreement, Oct p. 23; 
Environmental Liability, Oct p. 55; 
Defining Interior Design, Nov p. 41. 


Libraries (See Cultural Facilities]. 


Management 

Study of a design firm, Jan p. 53; Finding 
Professionals, Jan p. 53; When the Econ- 
omy Turns Down, Mar f. 55; Continuing 
Education in the office, Apr p. 65; Case 
Study Method, May p. 63; Reducing Liabil- 
ity, May p. 65; Minimizing Construction 
Risks, Jun p. 61; Redirecting a Firm, Jul p. 
51; Launching a practice Jul p. 100; Trans- 
atlantic Partnerships, Sep p. 67; Control- 
ling CAD costs, Nov p. 43. 


Monuments & Memorials 

Women in Military Service Memorial, 
Washington, DC, Jan p. 30; Mausoleum for 
the Employees of the Electoral Court, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, /ul p. 60. 


Museums (See Cultural Facilities]. 


Obituaries 

Hassan Fathy, 1900-1989, Jan p. 28; Esther 
McCoy, 1904—1989, Feb p. 22; Lewis Mum- 
ford, 1895-1990, Mar р. 24; Paul A. Ken- 
non, 1934-1990, Mar p. 25; Gordon Bun- 
shaft, 1909-1990, Oct p. 24; Alvin 
Boyarsky, 1928-1990, Nov р. 25; Norman 
DeHaan, 1927—1990, Nov p. 25; Max Gor- 
don, Nov p. 25; Paul Grotz, 1902-1990, Nov 
р. 25; Richard Stein, 1917-1990, Nov р. 26; 
Elliot Willensky, 1934—1990, Nov p. 26; 
Giuseppe Zambonini, 1942-1990, Nov p. 
26. 


Offices (see Commercial Buildings]. 


Perspectives 

Re-evaluation: Esther McCoy, Feb p. 118; 
Interview: Jerzy Soltan, Feb p. 120; Urban 
Critique: Cityfront Center, Chicago, Feb p. 
121; Excerpt: Charles Eames, Feb p. 122; 
Paternoster Square, London, Mar p. 115; 
Interview: Thomas Beeby, Mar p. 113; Ur- 
ban Issues: Atlantic City, Mar p. 117; In- 
terview: Steve Badanes, Apr p. 118; Taking 
Care of Architecture, Apr p. 120; Excerpt: 
Dinocrates, Architect, Apr p. 121; Ex- 
cerpts: Lewis Mumford, Apr p. 122; Inter- 
view: Tod Williams and Billie Tsien, May 
p. 119; Urban Issues: Mission Bay, San 
Francisco, May p 121;Re-evaluation: Space, 
Time and Architecture, May p. 123; Inter- 
view: Pietro Belluschi, June p 122; Com- 
mentary: Adding to Icons, June p. 124; 
Hellman Cartoons, June p. 126; Editors’ 
Roundtable on Young Architects, Jul p. 97; 
Essay: Colin Rowe, Jul p. 98; Survey: 
Launching a Practice, Jul p. 100; Essay: 
The Uses and Abuses of Theory, Aug p. 
113; Attitudes Toward Technology: Shin 
Takamatsu, Aug p. 115; Interview: James 
Wines, Joshua Weinstein, SITE, Aug p. 
116; Essay: The Office of the Present, Sep 
p. 137; Opinion: Europe After 1992; Sep p. 
139; Essay: Architecture in the Ice Age, 
Oct p. 100; Essay: Finding Sullivan's 
Thread, Oc! p. 102; Excerpts: Viollet-le- 
Duc Oct p. 109:Interview: Ettore Sottsass, 
Nov p. 96; Rebuttal: Theory as a Mediating 
Practice, Nov p. 98; Rebuttal: Theory Used 
and Abused, Nov p. 100; Interview: Paul 
Rudolph, Dec p. 90; Italo Calvino's anthol- 
ogy, Dec p. 93; Cartoons by Louis Hellman, 
Dec p. 94. 


Photography 

Filters, Films, Photos, Aug p. 55; Image 
Building, Aug p. 88; Commissioning Pho- 
tographers, Aug p. 93. 


Practice (see also Computers, Law, 
Management, Reader Polls, Specifications) 
Commissioning Photographers: Aug p. 93; 
Education: The Reconcilable Duality, Sep 
p. 69; Economics: Whither the Economy, 
Dec p. 53. 


Preservation 

San Francisco earthquake, 1989, Jan p. 29; 
Florida Southern College, Apr p. 30; 
Gustav Stickley's Craftsman Farms, Parsip- 
pany, N.J., Jun p. 26; Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York, Jun p. 26; The Kleinhans 
Music Hall, Buffalo, N.Y. Jun p. 28; Freed- 
man's Town/Fourth Ward, Houston, Jun p. 
30; Art Deco District, Miami Beach, Fla., 
Jun p. 101; Rugby, Tenn., Jun p. 102; Jim 
Thorpe, Penna., Jun p. 103; Princeton, 
N.J., Jun p. 104; Lowell, Mass., Jun p. 105; 
South Station, Boston, Aug p. 30; Amoco 
Building, Chicago, Oc! p. 23; Restoration 
of the Carnegie, Pittsburgh, Oct p. 38; Ma- 
sonry restoration, Oct p. 42; Ellis Island, 
New York Nov p. 23; Church of the 
Sagrada Familia, Barcelona, Spain, Nov p. 
26; Proposed Merritt Parkway expansion, 
Connecticut, Dec p. 20. 


Reader Polls 

Architect-Client Relations, Feb f. 63; Ar- 
chitects’ Lifestyles, Jun p. 63; Alternatives 
to Traditional Practice, Oct p. 59. 


Recreational Buildings 

Tokyo Metropolitan Gymnasium, Tokyo, 
Aug p. 82; Disney World, Orlando, Fla., Oct 
p- 78; Dolphin Hotel, Orlando, Fla., Oct p. 
90; EuroDisneyland, Paris, Oct p. 92. 


Religious Buildings 

Church of the Light, Ibaraki, Japan, Feb p. 
95; Chapel on the Water, Hokkaido, Japan, 
Feb p. 96; Church of the Sagrada Familia, 
Barcelona, Spain, Nov p. 26; Turner Cen- 
ter, Emory University, Atlanta, Dec p.66; 
St. John of Damascus Church, Dedham, 
Mass., Dec p. 79; St. George Basilica, Nor- 
walk, Conn., Dec p. 79; Magee Church of 
Christ, Magee, Miss., Dec p. 80; St. Vin- 
cent's Episcopal Church and School, Bed- 
ford, Tex., Dec p. 80; St. Francis Episcopal 
Church, Great Falls, Va., Dec p. 81; Faith 
Lutheran Church, Clive, Iowa, Dec p. 81; 
Christ Church, Lake Forest, Ill., Dec p. 82; 
St. Hyacinth Roman Catholic Church, 
Glen Cove, N.Y., Dec p. 82; Gates of the 
Grove Synagogue, East Hampton, N.Y., Dec 
p. 83; St. Catherine of Siena Catholic 
Church, Austin, Tex., Dec p. 83; St. Peter's 
Lutheran Church, Columbus, Ind., Dec p. 
84; Islamic Cultural Center, New York, 
Dec p. 84; St. Bernard of Clairvaux Catho- 
lic Church, Dallas, Tex., Dec p. 85; St. 
Mary of the Lake Catholic Church, White 
Bear Lake, Minn., Dec p. 85. 


Remodeling (see Preservation) 


Research (for Research facilities, see 
Laboratories} 

Introduction, 37th Annual P/A Awards, 
Jan p. 79; Quincy Mental Health Center, 
P.O.E., Jan p. 122; Glass damage from the 
1985 Mexico City earthquake, Jan р. 123; 
Designing environments for people with 
Dementia, Jan p. 124; Access Improvement 
Workbooks, Jan p. 125. 


Restaurants 

Old/New Building, Rokko, Japan, Feb p. 
92; Angeli Mare restaurant, Marina del 
Rey, Calif., Apr p. 115; Manin Restaurant, 
Tokyo, May p. 110; Zibbibo Bar, Fukuoka, 
Japan, May p. 114; Oblomova Bar, Fuku- 
oka, Japan, May p. 115; El Liston Bar, 
Fukuoka, Japan, May p. 1 16; The Barna 
Crossing, Fukuoka, Japan, May p. 117; Ma- 
ple Drive Restaurant, Beverly Hills, Calif., 
Sep p. 116. 


Restoration (see Preservation). 
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Selected Details 

Rumford Fireplace, Appleton Residence, 
Victoria, B. C., Jan p. 175; Wall Sections, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Remote Switching 
Unit, Lincolnshire, Ill., Feb p. 116; Swan 
Statues, Swan Hotel, Walt Disney World, 
Lake Buena Vista, Fla., Mar f. 119; Ceiling 
structure, Angeli Mare restaurant, Marina 
del Rey, Calif., Apr p. 116; Steel Trusses, 
Pre- and Early History Museum, Frank- 
furt, West Germany, May p. 93; Outer and 
Inner Walls, U. S. Embassy, Muscat, 
Oman, /un p. 121; Wall section, Mount 
Pleasant Elementary School, Nashua, New 
Hampshire, Aug p. 112; Staircase, Califor- 
nia Museum of Photography, Riverside, 
Calif., Sep p. 136; Wall section, Orland 
Park Village Center, Orland Park, Ill., Oct 
р. 77; Elements from buildings by Scogin, 
Elam & Bray, Atlanta, Dec p. 73. 


Shops, Shopping Centers 

Galleria [akka], Osaka, Japan, Feb p. 94; 
Otto Tootsie Plohound shoe store, New 
York, Feb p. 107; Ecru Boutique, Marina 
del Rey, Calif., Apr p. 108; Optometric 
Arts store, New York, /ul p. 78. 


Specifications 

Getting Physical, Feb p. 59; Custom Cur- 
tain Walls, Apr p. 67; Breaking Away, Jun 
p. 59; Guide Specifications, Jul p. 50; Bid- 
ding and Rebidding, Aug p. 61; Rules of 
the game, Oct p. 53; The Document River, 
Dec p. 55. 


Technics, Technics Topics, Technics 
Focus 

Building Tops, Feb p. 49; Comments on the 
Earthquake, Mar p. 39; Thermal Founda- 
tions, Mar p. 43; Cladding, Apr p. 45; 
Glass, Apr p. 47; Curtain Walls, Apr p. 53; 
Ceramic Tile, Apr p. 131; Autoclaved Cel- 
lular Concrete, May p.43; Museum Light- 
ing, May p. 49; Window Flashing, Jun p. 
41; Building Science Brief, Thermal Glaz- 
ing, Jun p. 45; Windows, Jun p. 47; Low-e 
Glass, Jun p. 52; Computers, Jun p. 139; 
Roof Plazas, Jul p. 36; Accessible Environ- 
ments, Jul p. 45; Rain Screen Wall, Aug 
p.47; Interior photography Aug p. 55; 
Building Science Brief: Color temperature, 
Aug p. 59; Roofing, Aug p. 123; The Intelli- 
gent Office, Sep p. 47; Earthquake Resistant 
Interior Furnishings, Sep p. 55; Condensa- 
tion on Windows, Sep p. 59; Care and res- 
toration of the Carnegie, Oc! p. 38; Ma- 
sonry restoration, Oct p. 42; Mold and 
mildew, Oct p. 47; Lighting, Nov p. 117; 
Engineered composite lumber, Dec p. 31; 
Reconstituted lumber, Dec p. 34; Toler- 
ances in Construction, Dec p. 39. 


Theaters (See Cultural Facilities). 


Transportation 

East Hampton Airport, N.Y.,/an p. 27; In- 
ternational Terminal, O'Hare Airport, Chi- 
cago, Feb p. 22; Munich II Airport Center, 
Munich, Germany, Mar p. 110; JFK Con- 
solidated Terminal, New York, Mar p. 111; 
Sea Terminal, Zeebrugge, Belgium, Afr f. 
123; South Station, Boston, Mass., Aug p. 
30; Rail plans, Houston, Dallas, Tex., Aug 
p. 32; Train à Grande Vitesse Atlantique, 
France, Sep p. 28; Blue Line rail stations, 
Calif., Oct p. 22; Proposed Merritt Parkway 
expansion, Connecticut, Dec p. 20. 


Universities (See Educational Facilities). 


Urban Design 

Introduction, 37th Annual P/A Awards, 
Jan p. 79; New Haven, Conn., Urban re- 
newal, /an p. 39; Mid-Manhattan Urban 
Renewal, New York Jan p. 110; River Walk 
Civic Places, Chesapeake, Va., Jan p. 113; 
Ontario's Niagara Parks, Jan p. 117; Bram- 
bleton, Loudoun County, Va., Jan p. 118; 
Battery Park City, New York, Jan p. 120; 
Housing project, Arverne, Queens, N.Y., 
Feb p. 23; American Vitruvius: An Archi- 


tect's Handbook of Civic Art (book re- 
view), Feb p. 117; Yj-Plein urban design 
and housing, Amsterdam North, Holland, 
Mar p. 96; Paternoster Square, London, 
Mar p. 115; Atlantic City, N.J., Mar p. 117; 
Building New Communities: New Deal 
America and Fascist Italy (book review), 
Mar p. 118; City: Rediscovering the Center 
(book review), Apr p. 117; Piazza Dante, 
Genoa, Italy, Мау р. 29; Une Cité Industri- 
elle: Etude pour la construction des villes 
(book review), May p. 118 Mission Bay, San 
Francisco, May p. 121; London Bridge 
City, London, Jun p. 23; Embarcadero 
Freeway, San Francisco, Jun p. 25; Rail 
Plans for Houston, Dallas, Texas, Aug. p. 
32. 
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Adamstein, Theodore, photographic services, 


Jul p. 93. 


Adaptive Environments Center: Access Im- 
provements Workbook and. Design for Access 
Guidebook, Jan p. 125; 

A-E-C Group: Egyptian Theater, DeKalb, Ill., 


Jun p. 97. 


Anderson, Notter & Finegold: Art Deco dis- 
trict, Miami Beach, Fla., Jun p. 101. 

Ando, Tadao: Case Study, Feb p. 83; Old/New 
Building, Rokko, Japan, Feb p. 92; І House, 
Ashiya, Japan, Feb p. 93; Galleria [akka], Os- 
aka, Japan, Feb p. 94; Church of the Light, 
Ibaraki, Japan, Feb p. 95; Chapel on the Water, 
Hokkaido, Japan, Feb p. 96. 

Anshen & Allen: Chemistry and Biological 
Sciences Research Laboratory Building, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, Aug p. 100. 
Arribas, Alfredo: The Barna Crossing, Fuku- 
oka, Japan, May p. 117. 

Arup Associates: Paternoster Square, London, 
Mar p. 115. 

Astorino, L. D. Associates: Point View 
Tower, Pittsburgh, Penna., Dec p. 18. 
Babbitt, Milton: Majestic Theater, San Anto- 
nio, Tex., Jun p. 93. 

Badanes, Steve: Interview, Apr p. 118. 
Baldeweg, Juan Navarro: Hydraulics Mu- 
seum, Murcia, Spain, May p. 106. 
Bausman-Gill Associates: Optometric Arts 
store, New York, Advertising and Design Agency, 
New York, Jul p. 78. 

Beeby, Thomas: /nterview, Mar p. 113. 
Bell, Michael: Blue house, St.Mary's County, 
Va., Jul p. 86. 

Belluschi, Pietro: Interview, Jun р. 122. 
Bentel & Bentel: St. Hyacinth Roman Catho- 
lic Church, Glen Cove, New York, Dec p. 82. 
Beyer Blinder Belle: Grand Central Termi- 
nal, New York, Jun p. 26; Ellis Island, New 
York, Nov p. 23. 

Bienville Group: New Orleans Aquarium, 
Nov p. 25. 

Birkerts, Gunnar & Associates: 5/. Pelers 
Lutheran Church, Columbus, Ind., Dec p. 84. 
Botta, Mario: Museum of Modern Art, San 
Francisco, Nov p. 24. 

Boyarsky, Alvin: Obituary, 1928—1990, Nov 
p. 25. 

Bransford, Jim: St. Vincent's Episcopal 
Church and School, Bedford, Tex., Dec p. 80. 
Branson Coates Architecture: Hotel Otaru 
Marittimo, Otaru, Japan, May p. 108. 
Bregman & Hamann Architects: The Earth 
Sciences Centre, University of Toronto, Apr p. 
107. 

Brodsky, Alexander: Exhibition, New York, 
May p. 25. 

Broome Oringdulph O'Toole Rudolph 
Bolls & Associates, Seattle University, Apr p. 
101. 

Bruder, William P. Architect: Murray 
House, New River, Ariz., Nov p. 74. 
Bunshaft, Gordon: Obituary, Oct p. 24. 
Burgee, John: Mixed-use project, Sacramento, 
Calif., Jan p. 30. 

Burnette, Wendell E.: single-family residence, 
Phoenix, Ariz., Jul p. 70. 

Burton & Spitz: Arts Park Performing Arts 
Pavilion, Los Angeles, Jan p. 107. 

Cadwell, Michael: construction Jul p. 92. 


Cahan & Associates: graphic design, Jul p. 
96. 

Cambridge Seven: New England Aquarium, 
Boston, Sep p. 26. 

Centerbrook: Colby College, Waterville, 
Maine, Apr p. 103; McKim House, Fishers Is- 
land, N.Y., Nov p. 70. 

Chimacoff, Alan: Arizona State University, 
College of Architecture and Environmental De- 
sign, Tempe, Apr p. 82. 

Cohen, Uriel, and Gerald Weisman: Design- 
ing Environments for People with Dementia, Jan 
p. 124. 

Coop Himmelblau: Arts Park Performing Arts 
Pavilion, Los Angeles, Jan p. 107. 

Cooper, Robertson + Partners: Battery ‘Park 
City, New York, Jan p.120; Cityfront Center, 
Chicago, Feb p. 121. 

CUH2A: Robert M. Schaeberle Technology 
Center, Nabisco Brands, East Hanover, N.J., 
Aug p. 105. 

Dagit/Saylor: Performing Arts Center at Swar- 
thmore College, Swarthmore, Penna., Apr p. 
105. 

Deamer + Phillips: Park Avenue penthouse, 
New York, Dec p. 86. 

DeHaan, Norman Richard: Obituary, 1927— 
1990, Nov p. 25. 

Demetriou, Olvia: photographic services, Jul 
p. 93. 

Denison Luchini Design: Cooper Bauer resi- 
dence, Boston, Piku residence, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., Jul p. 81. 

Dennis, Michael, & Associates: University of 
Viginia, Apr p. 107 (see also Dennis, Michael, 
Jeffrey Clark & Associates). 

Dennis, Michael, Jeffrey Clark & Associ- 
ates: Carnegie Mellon University, Pittsburgh, 
Apr p. 100. 

Diamond, A.J. Earth Sciences Centre, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Canada, Apr p. 107. 

Dorner, Christine: La Villa Hotel, Paris, 
France, Sep p. 110. 

Eames, Charles: Excerpt, Feb p. 122. 
ЕРАМ, Inc.: U. S. National Arboretum, 
Washington, D.C., Sep p. 27. 

Ehrenkrantz, Eckstut & Whitelaw: Housing 
project, Arverne, Queens, N.Y., Feb p. 23; 
Rugby center, Rugby, Tenn., Jun p. 102. 
Eisenman, Peter: Banyoles Olympic Hotel, 
Banyoles, Spain, Jan p. 86; Carnegie Mellon 
Research Institute, Pittsburgh, Jan p. 104. 
Ellerbe Becket: School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Jan p. 83; Ad- 
ministration and Warehouse Building, Depart- 
ment of Water and Power, Los Angeles, Jul p. 
88; Medical Research and Library Building, 
Indiana University School of Medicine, India- 
napolis, Aug p. 99. 

ELS/Elbasani & Logan Architects: Califor- 
nia Polytechnic San Luis Obispo, Apr p. 104. 
EPI: Higashi Azabu Tower, Tokyo, Jan p. 94. 
Esherick, Homsey, Dodge & Davis: New 
England Aquarium, Boston, Sep p. 26. 
Ferguson Murray Architects: Andrews Farm, 
Greenwich, Conn., Jul p. 72. 

Fernau & Hartman: Student Center, U. C. 
Santa Cruz, Calif., Jun p. 106. 

Foster, Norman: Millennium Tower, Tokyo, 
Japan, Oct p. 21. 

Fox & Fowle Architects: Embassy Suites 
Times Square, N.Y., Jan p. 102. 

Gaudi, Antoni: Church of the Sagrada Fa- 
milia, Barcelona, Spain, Nov p. 26. 

Geddes, Brecher, Qualls Cunningham: 
Franklin Institute Future Center, Philadelphia, 
Sep p. 25. 

Gehry, Frank O.: Vitra Museum, Weil-am- 
Rhein, West Germany, May p. 94; American 
Center, Paris, Jul p. 21. 

Gill, Leslie: see Bausman-Gill. 

Giurgola, Romaldo: Kimbell Museum, Fort 
Worth, Texas, Apr p. 30. 

Gordon, Max: Obituary, Nov p.25. 

Gorski, Gilbert: Hugh Ferris Memorial Prize, 
Sep p. 26. 

Graves, Michael: Walt Disney World Swan 
Hotel, Lake Buena Vista, Fla., Mar p. 76; 
Youngstown Museum, Youngstown, Ohio, Mar 
p. 84; Newark Museum, Newark, N.J., Mar p. 
88; Walt Disney World Dolphin Hotel, Lake 
Buena Vista, Fla., Oct p. 82. 

Greenberg, L. Anthony: Maple Drive Restau- 


rant, Beverly Hills, Calif., Sep p. 116. 

Griggs, James Kimo Safford: Studio for an 
artist, Somerville, Mass., Jul p. 61. 

Grotz, Paul: Obituary, 1902-1990, Nov p. 25. 
Haines Lundberg Waehler: National Center 
for Physical Acoustics, University of Mississippi, 
Oxford, Aug p. 103; 

Halasz, Imre and Anthony, St. John of 
Damascus Church, Dedham, Mass., Dec p. 79. 
Hammel Green & Abrahamson: St. Mary of 
the Lake Catholic Church, White Bear Lake, 
Minn., Dec p. 85, Christ Church, Lake Forest, 
Ill., Dec p. 82. 

Hanrahan, Thomas, and Victoria Meyers 
Associates: Crafts Exhibition and Production 
Center New Orleans, La., Jul p. 90. 

Hariri & Hariri Design: apartments, DMZ 
project, Jul p. 64. 

Harrison, Wallace K. (book review), Jan p. 
139. 

Healy, Brian: residence, Loveladies, N.J., Jul 
p. 80. 

Hejduk, John: "Houses", 
of Architecture, Jun, p. 24. 
Hertz, David: concrete components, Jul p. 92. 
Hillier Group: Arizona State Architecture 
School, Tempe, Ariz., Apr p. 82; Western Mary- 
land College, Westminster, Apr p. 102. 
Holabird & Root: //linois Bell Telephone Re- 
mote Switching Unit, Lincolnshire, Ill., Feb p. 
114. 

Holl, Steven: American Memorial Library, 
West Berlin, Jan p. 80; Feb p. 21; School of 
Architecture, University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis, Jan p. 83. 

Holt Hinshaw Pfau Jones: Central Chiller 
Plant, University of California, Los Angeles, Jan 
p. 99. 

Horton, Sheri: See Studio A. 

Israel, Franklin D.: Bright & Associates, Ven- 
ice, Calif., Sep p. 96. 

Jaffe, Norman: Gates of the Grove Synagogue, 
East Hampton, New York, Dec p. 83. 

Jahn, Helmut: See Murphy/Jahn. 

JASMAX Group: Museum of New Zealand, 
Sep p. 27. 

Jones, Fay: AJA Gold Medal, Jan p. 27. 
Kada, Klaus: Glass Museum, Barnbach, Aus- 
tria, May p. 100. 

Kahn, Louis I.: Kimbell Museum, Fort Worth, 
Tex., Mar p. 23, Apr p. 30. 

Kalil Studio: Kramer Penthouse, New York, 
Sep p. 104. 

Kalkin, Adam: Vacation house, Martha's Vine- 
yard, Mass., Jul p. 68. 

Kennon, Paul A: Obituary, Mar p. 25. 

Kerns Group Architects: Si. Francis Episco- 
pal Church, Great Falls, Va., Dec p. 81. 
Kessler, William & Associates: Fox Theater, 
Detroit, Mich., Jun p. 94. 

Kieran, Timberlake & Harris: The Shipley 
School, Bryn Mawr, Penna., Apr p. 106. 
Kiessler + Partners: ERCO lighting factory, 
Ludenscheid, Germany, Oct p. 98. 

KIMO: See Griggs, James. 

Kleihues, Josef Paul: Pre- and Early History 
Museum, Frankfurt, West Germany, May p. 86. 
Kling-Lindquist, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., Apr p. 103. 

Koetter, Kim & Associates: Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse N.Y., Apr p. 103. 

Kohn Pedersen Fox: World Bank Main Com- 
plex, Washington, D.C., Jul p. 23; Dallas Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Dallas, Nov p. 25. 
Kolatan/MacDonald: M Loft, New York, Sep 
p. 126. 

Koolhaas, Rem: /j-Plein housing, Amsterdam 
North, Holland, Mar p. 96; Sea Terminal, Zee- 
brugge, Belgium, Apr p. 123; Center for Art & 
Media Technology, Karlsruhe, West Germany, 
Apr p. 124; French Library, Paris, Apr p. 125; 
Checkpoint Charlie housing, Berlin, Dec p. 17. 
Kuhne, Eric R. & Associates: River Walk 
Civic Places, Chesapeake, Va., Jan p. 113. 
Kupper, Kathleen: architecture program for 
children, Jul p. 94. 

Kuramata, Shiro: Oblomova Bar, Fukuoka, 
Japan, May p. 115. 

Kuwabara Payne McKenna Blumberg: 
Kitchener, Ontario, City Hall and Civic Square, 
May p. 24. 

Lake Flato Architects, Inc., Salge Lakehouse, 
Canyon Lake, Tex., Nov p. 78. 


Georgia Tech College 


Landry 8 Landry: St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
Catholic Church. Dallas, Tex., Dec p. 84. St. 
Catherine of Siena, Catholic Church, Austin, 
Tex., Dec p. 83. 

Lemke, Robert: real estate projects, Jul p. 95. 
Lewis Herbert Kruse Blunck: Faith 
Lutheran Church, Clive, Iowa, Dec p. 81. 
Liebman Melting Partnership: Housing proj- 
ect, Arverne, Queens, N.Y., Feb p. 23. 

Lion & Levitt: Musée National de la Cooper- 
ation Franco-Américame, Blérancourt, France, 
Aug p. 31. 

Lippert, Kevin C.: publisher Jul p. 93. 
Lubotsky Metter Worthington & Law: Mu- 
тера Fueling Facility, Glenview, Hl, Feb p. 
112. 

Luchini, Adrian: see Schwetye Luchini Archi- 
tects, 

Machado & Silvetti Associates: Piazza 
Dante, Genoa, Haly, May p. 29. 

Mack Architects: Kashi District. Housing, 
Fukuoka, Japan, Jan p. 89. 

Maki, Fumihiko: Nippon Convention Center, 
Chiba Prefecture, Japan, Aug p. 80; Tokyo Met- 
ropolitan Gymnasium, Tokyo, Aug p. 86. 
Manfredi, Michael: Women in Military Ser- 
vice for America Memorial, Washington, D.C., 
fan p. 30. 

Mayne, Thom: See Morphosis. 

МВТ Associates: Genentech Building 5. South 
San Francisco, Calif., Aug p. 101. 

McCoy, Esther: Obituary, Feb p. 22; Perspec- 
tive, Feb p. 118. 

Mehner, Keith: Buddha, Maryland Institute, 
Baltimore, Oct p. 22. 

Meier, Richard & Partners: Canal+ Head- 
quarters, Paris, Jan p. 92; Museum of Contem- 
porary Art, Barcelona, Spain, May p. 127; J. 
Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles, Aug p. 119; 
Grotta House, Northern N.J., Nov p. 90. 
Meyer, Scherer & Rockcastle: Herman 
Miller Design Yard, Holland, Michigan, Feh p. 
98. 

Meyers, Victoria: See Hanrahan. 

Miralles, Enric & Carme Pinos: La Llauna 
secondary school, Badalona, Spain, Aug p. 109. 
Mitchell/Giurgola: Kimbell Museum, Fort 
Worth, Tex., Mar p. 23, Apr p. 30. 

Mockbee Coker Howorth Architects: Na- 
tional Center for Physical Acoustics, University 
of Mississippi, Oxford, Aug p. 103; Magee 
Church of Christ, Magee, Miss., Dec p. 80. 
Moriyama & Teshima Planners: Ontario's 
Niagara Parks, Jan p. 116. 

Morphosis: Higashi Azabu Tower, Tokyo, Jan 
p. 94; Arts Park Performing Arts Pavilion, Los 
Angeles, Jan p. 107. 

Mumford, Lewis: Obituary, Mar p. 24; Ex- 
cerptrs, Apr p. 122. 

Murphy/Jahn:Current projects, Mar p. 102. 
Nelson, Paul: Exhibit, Columbia University, 
New York, fun p. 25. 

Norten, Enrique: See TEN. 

Notter, Finegold + Alexander: Ellis Island, 
New York, Nov p. 23; see also Anderson Notter 
Finegold. 

Office for Metropolitan Architecture: see 
Koolhaas 

O'Herlihy + Warner Architects: O Herlihy 
residence, Malibu, Calif., Johnson house, Mal- 
ibu, Calif., Lucey Vanous residence, Venice, Cal- 
if, Jul p. 74. 

Osler/Milling Architects: Michigan Theater, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Jun p. 96. 

Pacific Associates Planners Architects, 
Inc., Home Sweet Home, San Diego, Calif., 
Now p. 58. 

Papadatos, Steven P. & Associates: 5t. 
George Basilica, Norwalk, Conn., Dec p. 79. 
Pasanella & Klein: State University College, 
Fredonia, N.Y., Apr p 104. 

Payette Associates: Clinical Research Build- 
ing, School of Medicine University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Aug p. 102. 

Pedersen, William: Pedersen House and Stu- 
dio, Shelter Island, N.Y.. Nov p. 86. 

Pei, Cobb, Freed & Partners: //olocaust Me- 
тота! Museum, Washington, D.C., May p. 
124; Main Library, San Francisco, Dec p. 18. 
Pelli, Cesar: Vassar College Art Gallery, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Apr p. 105. 

Perkins & Will: /nternational Terminal, 
O'Hare Airport, Chicago, Feb p. 22; Orland 


Park Village Center, Orland Park, HL, Oct p. 
66. 

Perry Dean Rogers & Partners: The Shore 
Country Day School, Beverly, Mass., Apr p. 
106. 

Pesce, Gaetano: Fi Liston Bar, Fukuoka, Ja- 
pan, May p. 116. 

Peterson, Littenberg, Architects: Clinton 
Community Master Plan, New York, Jan p. 110. 
Piano, Renzo, Building Workshop: Newport 
Harbor Art Museum, Newport Beach, Calif., 
May p. 128. 

Polshek, James Stewart, & Partners: U. S. 
Embassy, Muscat, Oman, Jun p. 114. 

Pope, Albert, & William Sherman Archi- 
tects: office building, Beaumont, Tex., row 
houses, Houston, Jul p. 82. 

Powell-Tuck, Connor & Orefelt: Metropolis 
Studios, Ltd., London, Sep p. 120. 

Powers, Whitney: See Studio A. 

Predock, Antoine: American Heritage Center 
and Art Museum, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Jan p. 96. 

Ranalli, George: Projects, Jun p. 128. 
Reagan, John: Kensborough, Delaware County, 
Ohio, Jul p. 62. 

Reiter, Wellington: environmental artist, Jul 
p. 96. 

Rios, Lucas: Mausoleum for the Employees of 
the Electoral Court, Montevideo, Uruguay, Jul 
p. 60. 

Rose, Charles: See Thompson & Rose. 
Rossant, James Exhibit, Nichols Gallery, New 
York, Jun p. 24. 

Rossi, Aldo: Maritime Arch, Galveston, Tex., 
Apr p. 29; Pritzker Prize, May p. 23; Il Palazzo 
Hotel, Fukuoka, Japan, May p. 112. 

Rotondi, Michael: See Morphosis. 

Rowe, Colin: educator, Jul p. 98. 

RTKL: Buddha, Maryland Institute, Baltimore, 
Oct р. 22. 

Rudolph, Paul: /ntervieu, Dec p. 90. 

Ryan, Michael: residence, Loveladies, N.J., Jul 
p. 80. 

Saarinen, Eero: A/A 25-Year Award, St. Louis 
Gateway Arch, Mar p. 25. 

Saarinen, Eliel and Eero: Kleinhans Music 
Hall, Buffalo, N.Y.. Jun p. 28. 

Saee, Michele: Ecru Boutique, Marina del 
Rey, Calif., Apr p. 108; Angeli Mare Restau- 
rant, Marina del Rey, Calif., Apr p. 114. 
Saitowitz, Stanley: California Museum of Pho- 
tography, Riverside, Calif., Sep p. 130, 136; 
DiNapoli House, Los Gatos, Calif., Nov p. 64. 
Samyn & Partners: extension to Solvay & Co., 
speculative office building, Brussels, Jul p. 76; 
Graphic studio annex, Brussels, Dec p. 76. 
Santos, Adele Naude: Fantasia office build- 
ing, Tokyo, Japan, Nov p. 102; Harajuku Illu- 
minacion, Tokyo, Nov p. 103; Two-family house, 
Tokyo, Nov p. 104. 

Sasaki Associates: Brambleton, Loudoun 
County, Va., Jan р. 118. 

Schmitt, Donald, & Co: Earth Sciences 
Center, University of Toronto, Canada, Apr p. 
107. 

Schwartzman, Madeline: sculpture, Jul p. 95. 
Schwetye Luchini Architects: Cooper Bauer 
residence, Boston, Piku residence, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich., Jul p. 81. 

Scogin Elam & Bray: Buckhead Branch Li- 
brary, Atlanta, Dec р. 60; Turner Center, Emory 
University, Atlanta, Dec p. 66. 

Sherman, William: See Pope, Albert, and 
William Sherman. 

Sikes, Jennings, Kelly & Brewer, Inc.: Dal- 
las Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas, Tex., Nov p. 
25. 

Simon Martin-Vegue Winkelstein & Moris: 
New Main Library, San Francisco, Dec p. 18. 
Simpson, John: Paternoster Square, London, 
Mar p. 115; London Bridge City, London, Jun 
p.23. 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill: Anderson & 
Company training center, St Charles, Hl., Apr p. 
101; Memphis Brooks Museum, Memphis, 
Tenn., May p. 103; Massachusetts Museum of 
Contemporary Art, North Adams, May p. 125; 
Islamic Cultural Center, New York, Dec p. 84. 
Smith, G. Phillip: Fast Hampton Airport, Jan 
р. 27 

Smith, Janet Marie: stadium development Jul 
р. 95. 


Smith-Miller + Hawkinson: Model apart- 

ment, New York, Sep p. 128. 

Soler, Francis: Centre de Conferences Interna- 

tionales, Paris, Aug p. 31; Pelleport School, 

Paris, Aug p. 107. 

Soltan, Jerzy: Intermew, Feb p. 120. 

Sottsass, Ettore: Zibbibo Bar, Fukuoka, Japan, 

May p. 114; Houses, Colorado, Nov p. 96. 

Spillis Candela & Partners: Physics/Chemis- 

try Building, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 

Fla., Aug p. 104. 

Sprachman, Mandel: Elgin and Winter Gar- 

den Theaters, Toronto, Canada, Jun p. 98. 

Starck, Philippe: Manin Restaurant, Tokyo, 

May 10. 

Stein, Richard: Obituary, 1917-1990, Nov p. 

26; 

Stern, Robert A.M. Architects: Berggruen 

House, San Francisco, Nov p. 80. 

Stickley, Gustav: Craftsman Farms, Parsip- 

pany, N.J., Jun p. 26. 

Stirling, James Michael Wilford & Assoo- 

ciates: Projects, Dec p. 96. 

Stubbins Associates: South Station, Boston, 

Aug p. 30. 

Studio A: Massey residence, Sullivan's Island, 

S.C., Jul p. 71. 

Studio 80: Il Palazzo Hotel, Fukuoka, Japan, 

May p. 112. 

Stull & Lee: South Station, Boston, Aug p. 30. 

Sullivan, Louis: (book review) Oct p. 105. 

Suter + Suter: Beldona factory, Widnau, Swit- 

zerland, Oct p. 96. 

Takamatsu, Shin, Attitudes toward Technology, 

Aug p. 115. 

TAMS: Mount Pleasant Elementary School, 

Nashua, N. H. Aug p. 111. 

Tanner Leddy Maytum Stacy: Diamond and 

Jewelry Mart, San Francisco, Calif., Dec p. 74. 

Team HOU: Sesquicentennial Park, Houston, 

Feb p. 24. 

TEN: House N, Valle de Bravo, Mexico, Jul p. 

87. 

Thompson, Douglas: East Hampton Airport, 

Jan p. 27. 

Thompson, Joseph: construction software, Jul 

p. 94. 

Thompson & Rose Architects: The Harts- 

brook Waldorf School, Hadley, Mass., Jul p. 58. 

Troughton, McAslan: 3 St. Peters Street, 

London, Apr p. 95; 18 Pond Place, London, 

Apr p. 96; Merton Road, London, Apr p. 99. 

Tusquets, Diaz & Associates: Palau de Mu- 

sica Catalana, Barcelona, Spain, Jun p. 84. 

Utkin, Ilya: Exhibition, New York, May p. 25. 

Van Lengen, Karen: American Memorial Li- 

brary, West Berlin, Feb p. 21. 

Venturi, Scott Brown & Associates: Seattle 

Art Museum, May p. 126; Art Deco district, Mi- 

ami Beach, Fla., Jun p. 101; fim Thorpe, 

Penna., Jun p. 103; Palmer Square, Princeton, 

N.J., Jun p. 104; Clinical Research Building, 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Aug 

p. 102. 

Vickery, Moje, Drinkard, and Oakland: 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Va., 

Ar p. 102. 

Vinoly, Rafael: Tokyo International Forum, 

Jan p. 27. 

Viollet-le-Duc: excerpts, Oct p. 104. 

Walz, Kevin: Otto Tootsi Plohound shoe store, 

New York, Feb p. 106. 

Warner, Richard: see O'Herlihy + Warner. 

Warren, Charles: Levine/Szekeres residence, 

New Canaan, Conn., Harvey House, Bath, 

Ohio, ful p. 84. 

Weinstein, Joshua: Interview, Aug p. 116. 

Weisman, Gerald: Designing environments for 

people with Dementia, Jan p. 124. 

Weiss, Glen: art programs, Jul p. 94. 

Weiss, Marion Gail: Women in Military Ser- 

vice lo America Memorial, Washington, D.C., 

Jan p. 30. 

Welch + Epp Associates: Quincy Mental 

Health Center POE, Quincy, Mass., Jan p. 122. 

Access Improvements Workbooh and. Design for 

Access Guidebook, Jan p. 125. 

Willensky, Elliot: Obituary, 1934—1990, Nov 
. 26. 

Nlis: Tod, & Billie Tsien: Whitney Mu- 

seum Exhibition, New York, Feb p. 24; Inter- 

view, May p. 119; Arts Park, Performing Arts 

Pavilion, Los Angeles, Sep p. 143; 


Wines, James: Interview, Aug p. 116. 
Winter, Steven Associates: Glass damage 
from the 1985 Mexico City earthquake, Jan p. 
123. 

Wittenberg Partnership: office building, 
Beaumont, Tex., Jul p. 82. 

Wright, Frank Lloyd: Drawings, Phoenix Art 
Museum, Mar p. 23; Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Fla., Apr p. 30; Point View Tower, 
Pittsburgh, Penna., Dec p. 18. 

Yazdani, Mehrdad: Administration and Ware- 
house Building, Dept. of Water & Power, Los 
Angeles, Overland Street House/Studio, Los An- 
gles, Jul p. 88. 

Zambonini, Giuseppe: Obituary, 1942—1990, 
Nov p. 26. 

Zermani, Paolo: Teatro di Felegaro, Felegaro, 
Italy, Padiglione di Delizia, Varano Marchesi, 
Italy, Jul p. 66. 


Reading worth 
writing for. 


If you're looking for some good 
Ieading, you've just found it. The tree 
Consumer Information Catalog. 


The Catalog lists about 200 federal 
publications, many of them free. They 
can help you eat right, manage your 
money, stay healthy, plan your 
child's education, leam about federal 
benefits and more. 


So sharpen your pencil. Write for the 
free Consumer Information Catalog. 
And get reading worth writing for. 


Consumer Information Center 
Department RW 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009 


U.S. General Services Administration. 
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P/A Classified 


Situations Open 


Faculty of Environmental Design 
Academic Position 


The University of Calgary Faculty of Environmental Design 
invites applications for a five-year limited term faculty position 
in the Architecture Program effective July 1, 1991. There is 
potential for this position to be converted to tenure-track at the 
end of the five-year term. Responsibilities include primary 
teaching in architectural history and theory, secondary teach- 
ing in architectural design studio, supervising graduate stu- 
dents and developing a program in research, scholarship and 
creative activity. 


Qualifications include a professional advanced degree in 
architecture or architectural history as well as demonstrated 
teaching and research abilities. 


Salary commensurate with qualifications and experience. 


In accordance with Canadian immigration requirements, priority 
will be given to Canadian citizens and permanent residents of 
Canada. The University of Calgary has an Employment Equity 
Program and encourages applications from all qualified candi- 
dates, including women, aboriginal people, visible minorities, 
and people with disabilities. 


Applicants should send a detailed curriculum vitae, the names 
of three referees and examples representative of research, 
professional and/or teaching work by March 1, 1991 to: 


Mr. J.L.S. Brown 
Chair, Search Committee 


—— 
Faculty of Environmental Design mm ZEE THE 
The University of Calgary U — UNIVERSITY, 
2500 University Drive N.W. =E P 


Calgary, Alberta, Canada T2N 1N4 


FACULTY POSITION 
IN ARCHITECTURE 


Princeton University School of Ar- 
chitecture is seeking candidates 
for the full-time position (tenure- 
track) of Lecturer, or Assistant 
Professor of Architecture. Teach- 
ing responsibilities include partici- 
pation in the undergraduate and 
graduate programs. Candidates 
must demonstrate the ability to 
teach in a design studio, and in 
one of several specialized areas 
(theory & criticism, technology, ur- 
banism, computer applications, 
etc.). Desirable qualifications are: 
previous teaching experience, 
recognized excellence in architec- 
tural design, and scholarship in 
one of the areas of specialized in- 
terest. The position is to begin in 
September 1991. Application let- 
ter, curriculum vitae, and several 
examples of design work, should 
be sent before January 15, 1991 
to: 


Penn State's Department of Ar- 
chitecture anticipates availability 
of tenure track and visiting posi- 
tions at the assistant or associate 
professor levels to teach architec- 
tural design beginning Fall 1991. 


Emphasis is on inquisitive design 
and criticism with ability to teach 
in related areas of 1.) theory, 2.) 
history, 3.) technology. or 4.) 
management. Desirable creden- 
tials include: advanced profes- 
sional degree in architecture, or 
equivalent education, practice 
and teaching; evidence of teach- 
ing competence; high quality de- 
sign; research and publications; 
and professional registration. 


Applications received by January 
15, 1991 will be assured consid- 
eration. However, all applica- 
tions will be considered until po- 
sitions are filled. Submit 
curriculum vitae and names and 
addresses of three references to: 
Professor Peter Magyar, De- 
partment Head, 206 Architecture 
Unit C, Box PA, University Park, 
PA 16802. Affirmative Action/ 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 
Women and Minorities are En- 
couraged to Apply. 


Faculty Search Committee 
Princeton University 
School of Architecture 

Princeton, NJ 08544 


Princeton University is an Equal 
Opportunity /Affirmative Action Employer. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
ART & PLANNING 


Position: Assistant, Associate, or 
Professor of Architectural Tech- 
nology 


The Department of Architec- 
ture is seeking three candi- 
dates at the Assistant, Associ- 
ate or Professor level for 
positions in the technology 
area of the curriculum. Candi- 
dates are sought in the follow- 
ing areas: 1) structures; 2) 
HVAC, mechanical and pas- 
sive solar systems; and 3) 
computer graphics. In addi- 
tion to their specialty, candi- 
dates should be qualified to 
teach in at least one other area 
of technology (including build- 
ing technology, site planning, 
lighting and acoustics) and 
have the ability to contribute to 
the undergraduate and gradu- 
ate programs. Appointment 
criteria will include previous 
teaching experience; profes- 
sional degrees at the graduate 
level; professional experience 
and research in architectural 
technology. Academic schol- 
arship and teaching are obli- 
gations of this position. Rank 
and salary are commensurate 
with experience. Because this 
position should be filled by the 
Fall 1991 term, curriculum vi- 
tae and supporting materials 
must be submitted by January 
15to: 


Professor J. Ochshorn 
Technology Search Chair 
Department of Architecture 
143 E. Sibley Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14853-6701 


Cornell University is an Equal 
Opportunity /Affirmative Action Employer 


Faculty Positions 
University of Florida 
The U.F. Dept. of Architecture 
anticipates Fall 1991 positions in 
History, Theory, Environmental 
Technology. and/or Under- 
graduate Design. A terminal de- 
gree in the specialty is required; 
Ph.D. and professional experi- 
ence is desirable. Contact: 
Fred Morgan, Chair, Faculty 
Search Committee, Department of 
Architecture, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville, FL 32611, (904) 
392-0215. Deadline for all materi- 
als is 1/28/91. AA/EOE. 


Department of Architecture 
University of California 
at Berkeley 


The Department of Architecture, 
U.C. Berkeley, is seeking two ten- 
ure track faculty starting in the 
1991-92 academic year, at the as- 
sistant or associate professor 
level. Candidates will be ex- 
pected to teach design studio at 
the undergraduate and graduate 
level and to conduct lecture 
courses and perform high quality 
academic work in one or more of 
the following major areas of the 
architectural curriculum: profes- 
sional practice, design theories 
and methods (with emphasis on 
computer applications), social 
and cultural factors, architectural 
history and theory, urban design, 
and building technology. A Mas- 
ter's-level degree and a record of 
scholarly and/or professional 
achievement are required. 


Preference will be given to indi- 
viduals who can demonstrate the 
ability to initiate and carry out mul- 
tidisciplinary teaching and re- 
search or creative work within an 
architecture department. The 
candidate should have an agenda 
and genuine enthusiasm for work 
within the university context. 


Application forms are available 
from the Secretary to the Search 
Committee, Department of Ar- 
chitecture, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, CA 94720. Com- 
pleted applications must be 
postmarked no later than January 
31, 1991. Pending budget ap- 
proval, appointments will become 
effective July 1, 1991. 


The University of California is an 
Equal Opportunity, Affirmative 
Action Employer. 


ARCHITECTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 


National firms seeking experience in ei- 
ther health care, hospitals, schools, 
commercial or industrial. Salaries $25 - 
65K. Call/send resume to ACTION EM- 
PLOYMENT AGENCY, 1913 Sheridan 
Dr., Buffalo, NY 14223. 

(716) 876-3193 FAX (716) 876-3198 


RECRUIT TOP TALENT 
Advertise in the 
P/A Job Mart. 
Call Mary Mulach 


at (216) 696-7000. 
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Situations Open 


BUILDING ENGINEERING 


Concordia University. Centre 
for Building Studies. The Cen- 
tre has an opening for a tenure- 
track faculty position. Appli- 
cations are sought from candi- 
dates whose interests and ex- 
pertise lie in one or more of the 
following areas: Architectural 
Engineering; Lighting and 
Building Environment; Building 
Science; and Building En- 
velope. Successful candidates 
will have a Ph.D. or equivalent 
related to any of these areas, 
accomplishments in terms of 
research publications and re- 
lated experience. Duties in- 
clude teaching at graduate and 
undergraduate levels, super- 
vision of M.A.Sc. and Ph.D. stu- 
dents and research. In particu- 
lar, a major experimental facility 
has been planned and the posi- 
tion requires the participation of 
the applicant in its devel- 
opment. Although the language 
of instruction and Concordia 
University is English, bilin- 
gualism (English and French) 
will be an asset. Salary and rank 
are negotiable depending on 
academic qualifications and ex- 
perience. Send a complete re- 
sume with three references to: 
Dr. P. Fazio, Director, Centre 
for Building Studies, Concor- 
dia University, 1455 de Ma- 
isonneuve Blvd. West, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, H3G 1M8. In 
accordance with Canadian Im- 
migration Policy, the adver- 
tisement is directed at Cana- 
dian citizens and permanent 
residents. Women are particu- 
larly encouraged to apply. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
ART & PLANNING 


Position: Assistant, Associate, or 
Professor of Architectural Design 
The Department of Architec- 
ture in the College of Architec- 
ture, Art, and Planning at Cor- 
nell University is seeking 
candidates at the Assistant or 
Associate level for a positions 
in Architectural Design in the 
graduate and undergraduate 
programs. Candidates must be 
qualified to teach architectural 
design as well as courses in 
another area of the curriculum, 
such as building construction, 
architectural theory, profes- 
sion of architecture, design 
communication, etc. Ap- 
pointment criteria will include 
previous teaching experience, 
scholarly preparation, creative 
work, or research in design. 
Academic scholarship and ad- 
ministration are obligations of 
these positions. Rank and sal- 
ary are commensurate with ex- 
perience. Because this posi- 
tion should be filled by this Fall 
1991 term, curriculum vitae 
and supporting materials must 
be submitted by January 15, 
1991 to: 


Prof Werner Goehner 
Design/Theory Search Chair 
Department of Architecture 

143 East Sibley Hall 

Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14853-6701 
Cornell University is an Equal 
Opportunity /Affirmative Action Employer 


Wehave 


ve future. 


Humana? Inc. is one of the nation's largest and most 
successful health care organizations. Our in-house award- 
winning design department is searching 
for creative people to fill the following |: | 
positions: : ] ] ] ] [) ] 1 

ЅЕМІОК РКОЈЕСТ АКСНІТЕСТ | Miet 
Ideal candidate must have 4-8 years 
experience with 3 years in health relat- 
ed design. Degree in architecture and 
registration is required. Some travel. 


SENIOR CADD OPERATOR 
Ideal candidate must have 3-5 years 
experience with Autocad, and will be 
responsible for supervising CADD 
operations. Degree in achitecture is 3 
required with registration preferred. igi 1 | 


к. Dg 
4*5 Edd 


To join this exciting design team 
committed to excellence, please send your resume to: 
Kathy Ulmer, Humana Inc., P.O. Box 1438, Louisville, KY 


40201-1438. 
= к 
“Jumana 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


TAUMANA 


MINORITY POST- 
GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP 
IN ENVIRONMENTAL DE- 
SIGN UNIVERSITY OF CAL- 
IFORNIA AT BERKELEY for 
postdoctoral or post profes- 
sional master’s research, cre- 
ative work, and limited teach- 
ing in architecture, city & 
regional planning, landscape 
architecture, or related field. 
Strong possibility of second 
year renewal. No implication 
of employment beyond fellow- 
ship but program designed to 
assist recruitment of under- 
represented, recently-gradu- 
ated minority and women 
scholars for ladder-rank fac- 
ulty positions. Stipend: 
$30,000 - $33,000. One-way 
travel to Berkeley, $1,500 re- 
search allowance. Send letter, 
resume, statement of proposed 
research or creative work, and 
evidence of scholarly or cre- 
ative work; also, have three 
evaluators send letters di- 
rectly, postmarked by January 
19, 1991 to: Dean, MPFP, Col- 
lege of Environmental De- 
sign, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, CA 94720, an 
Equal Opportunity, Affirma- 
tive Action employer. 


Position in Urban Design & 
Environmental Planning 


The School of Architecture & 
Planning, University of New 
Mexico seeks candidates for 
tenure track appointment at 
Assistant or Associate rank. 
Position emphasizes natural 
systems in large scale site plan- 
ning and urban design. Mas- 
ter’s degree in architecture, 
landscape, urban design or 
planning required. Review of 
applications begins March 1, 
1991. Contact: Search Commit- 
tee, School of Architecture & 
Planning, UNM, 2414 Central SE, 
Albuquerque, NM 87131, 
(505) 277-2903. UNM is an 
AA/EEO employer. 


ARCHITECTURAL MANUFACTURER'S 
SALES REPS WANTED 


National company, recognized 
leader with excellent reputa- 
tion. We're looking for more 
ways to get our product speci- 
fied - can you help? If you call 
on Specifiers, Designers, or Ar- 
chitects and have a following 
with other interior/decorative 
lines in caseworks, cabinets or 
fixtures, let's talk. Please send 
a brief history of your firm, lines 
carried and territory covered. 
Repond to: Progressive Archi- 
tecture, Job Mart, Box 532. 


TO ANSWER 
BLIND BOX ADS 


Respond to: 


Progressive Architecture 
Job Mart — (Assigned Number) 
P.O. Box 1361 
600 Summer Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 06904 
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When employee and visitor 
traffic includes wheelchairs: 


CARRIER-LIF T 


INCLINED PLATFORM LIFT 


Install the durable 
performance of American 
Stair-Glide products! 


The ideal solution to 
barriers imposed by stairs, 
the CARRIER-LIFT Inclined 
Platform Lift carries a 
seated passenger or person 
in a wheelchair up or down 
straight run stairways or 
around corners between two 
or more levels of stairs. 


PORCH-LIFT 


VERTICAL PLATFORM LIFT 


We offer a wide range of 
PORCH-LIFT Vertical 
Platform Lifts. Our nineteen | 
models are the largest and | 
most versatile line-up in the 
industry. We offer 5 different 
product groups with lifting 
heights up to 12 feet. They 
are the alternative to low-rise 
elevators and ramps. 


AMERICAN STAIR-GLIDE CORPORATION 
4001 E. 138th Street • Grandview, MO 64030 


f | 816-763-3100 
FAX 816-763-4467 - TOLL FREE 1-800-383-3100 
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P/A Classified 


Situations Open 


University of Tennessee - 
Knoxville. The School of Ar- 
chitecture is seeking candi- 
dates for two (2) tenure- 
track positions; one (1) 
Associate Professor and one 
(1) Assistant Professor. Salary 
commensurate with experi- 
ence. The appointments will 
begin on August 1, 1991. 
Candidates should be pre- 
pared to teach design as a 
rigorous inquiry holistically 
addressing both cultural and 
environmental influences im- 
pacting the built environ- 
ment. Candidates shall also 
be expected to teach in a re- 
lated field of expertise as 
well as engage in scholarship, 
research and/or practice. 


Applicants shall have a M. 
Arch Degree, and be legally 
licensed to practice architec- 
ture. Please send a curricu- 
lum vitae, portfolio, and the 
names, addresses, and 
phone numbers of three ref- 
erences to: Faculty Search 
Committee, c/o Dean's Of- 
fice, College of Architecture 
and Planning, 217 Art and 
Architecture Building, 1715 
Volunteer Blvd., The Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee 37996-2400. Re- 
view of applications will be- 
gin on February 1, 1991, and 
continue until the positions 
are filled. The University of 
Tennessee is an EEO/AA/Ti- 
tle IX/Section 504 employer. 
We encourage applications 
from women and minority 
candidates. 


Educational 
Opportunities 


FULLY APPROVED UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES! Economical home 
study for Bachelor's, Master's, 
Ph.D., fully approved by the Cali- 
fornia Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Prestigious faculty 
counsels for independent study 
and life experience credits (5000 
enrolled students, 400 faculty). 
Free information - Richard Crews, 
M.D. (Harvard), President, Col- 
umbia Pacific University, De- 
partment 2A6D, 1415 Third Street, 
San Rafael, CA 94901. Toll free: 
(800) 227-0119: California: (800) 
552-5522; or (415) 459-1650. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
ART & PLANNING 


Position: Senior Position in 
Architectural Theory and Design 


The Department of Architec- 
ture in the College of Archi- 
tecture, Art, and Planning at 
Cornell University is seeking 
candidates at the Senior Aca- 
demic level for a position in 
Architectural Theory and De- 
sign. Candidates should be 
qualified to teach lecture and 
seminar courses in architec- 
tural theory, as well as at 
least one design studio each 
academic year in the gradu- 
ate and undergraduate pro- 
grams. Appointment criteria 
will include previous teaching 
experience, scholarly prepa- 
ration, creative work, or re- 
search in design. Academic 
scholarship and some admin- 
istration are obligations of 
these positions. Rank and 
salary are commensurate 
with experience. Because 
this position should be filled 
by the Fall 1991 term, curricu- 
lum vitae and supporting ma- 
terials must be submitted by 
January 15, 1991 to: 


Prof Werner Goehner 
Design/Theory Search Chair 
Department of Architecture 
143 East Sibley Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14853-6701 


Cornell University is an Equal Opportunity/ 
Affirmative Action Employer. 


Services 


NORCAD 


600 PLAZA MIDDLESEX 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 06457 


203-347-8788 


3-D COMPUTER 
MODELING 
PHOTOREALISTIC 
IMAGING 


PETER MCLAUREN NORWOOD, ARCHITECT 


The only industry-sponsored 
lighting trade show and confer- 
ence presenting lighting solutions 
for architects, engineers, interior 
designers, facility managers, light- 
ing designers and specifiers. 


March 5-7, 1991 
Expocenter at 

The Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, Illinois 


Presented By: 


Y YW. 
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For more information please complete and return to: 


CHICAGO 


PA 


Name 


cr Title 
LIGHTFAIR 


Company. 
Business Address 
City, State & Zip 


Phone 
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One way or another... 
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Brite Vue is the best way in! 


Brite Vue Swinging Doors, Revolving Doors and Column Covers form a grand entrance 


Swinging doors or revolving 
doors. . . if they are Brite Vue they 
are meticulously engineered, built 
of the finest materials and are 
highly adaptable to creative 
architectural design. 


REVOLVING DOORS. 
Brite Vue revolving doors create 
luxurious appearing entrances 
and deliver smooth, efficient 
performance year after year. 
Available in 3 or 4 wing models. 
Door wings and enclosures are 
provided in aluminum, stainless 
steel and architectural bronze or 


brass. Doors are of tempered glass. 


Enclosures are of curved annealed 
or laminated glass. Speed control 
mechanism is mounted in over- 
head canopy or in the floor. 


SWINGING DOORS. 
Having no vertical frame 
members, Brite Vue tempered 
glass entry doors, as shown here, 
provide nearly total vision areas. 
Rails are furnished in all popular 


architectural metals and finishes. 


Brite Vue swinging, balanced, 
bottom rolling and top-hung 
stacking doors using continuous 
and/or corner rails are ideal for 
interior or exterior applications. 
Full framed doors are also 
available. 
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Glass Systems, INC. 


A Kawneer Company 


METAL COLUMN 
COVERS. Custom covers are 
fabricated to specifications in all 
popular architectural metals and 
finishes. They transform structural 
columns into pillars of beauty. 
Perfect raceways for communi- 
cations and electrical lines, as well 
as for air conditioning ducts. Brite 
Vue’s design, when requested, 
permits one half of the column 
cover to be removed for easy access 
to the enclosed services. 


Write or call today for 
complete information on all 
Brite Vue products. 


1021 Walnut Avenue, Pomona, California 91766 (714) 628-5557 
So. Calif. (800) 344-4554, No. Calif. (800) 445-5525, Outside Calif. (800) 423-1885, Telex 757808, FAX (714) 628-5345 
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For the 38th time, Progressive 
Architecture will bring you the P/A 
Awards in our January issue, and 
this means that the last few weeks 
have been busy ones for our staff. 
We customarily tape the last day of jury 
proceedings and then have transcrip- 
tions made, to supply the comments that 
accompany our spreads on the winning 
entries. This is not foolproof; some of 
the best comments come in the heat of 
argument, when, despite our pleas to 
take turns, the jurors all begin to talk 
al the same time. (“How can we have a 
discussion and not talk at the same 
time?” protested one of this year's 
jurors.) Another problem is the tendency 
of jurors to talk about projects with 
their hands, gesturing al relevant 
images without describing them orally, 
so we gel on tape something like this: 
“Now Im really impressed with this 
move here, the way it sort of goes like 
this, but then when you turn the page 

you see this stuff going on...” And 
finally, there are audibility problems. 
We had to rack our brains for a while 
last year to figure out what a juror 
meant by "this poached-egg stuff” before 
we realized the transcriber had 


misheard “poché.” 


This year's transcribers had 
trouble with "funicular," a word that 
seems to be in these days, as we 
heard it often from different jurors. 

If you don't have a dictionary on your 
drawing board, ours says "1: 
dependent on the tension of a cord 
or cable; 2: having the form of or as- 
sociated with a cord; 3: relating to or 
being a funiculus." The only 


trouble is that these definitions are 
for an adjective, and our jurors used 
it as a noun. The only possible 
nominal definition seems to be a 
"cable railway." "Funiculus" means 
"1: a bodily structure suggesting a 
cord, as a: UMBILICAL CORD, b: a 
bundle of nerve fibers, c: SPER- 
MATIC CORD; 2: the stalk of a plant 
ovule." You figure it out. 

We also continue to hear "inter- 
vention" often. This is a buzzword 
that won't go away. We suppose 
that its four syllables and abstract 
quality lend it a loftier cachet than 
the word it usually replaces, i.e., 
"building." But if "funicular" and 
"intervention" are in, "celebrate," 
while popular among entrants, was 
condemned by the research jury as 
overworked, especially when used 
in reference to urban design studies 
— it seems that it's right up there 
with balloons in renderings of street 
scenes. (Did someone say "pedes- 
trian mall?") Regardless, our 25 
winners will, come January, have 
cause to, uh, make merry. 
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Larger-than-life Legos in Enfield. 


Lego Day Care Center by Jeter, Cook & Jepson: our childhood dream realized. 


In the awards program, the 


jurors (and the editors) review 


over 800 representations of 
unbuilt projects; it's gratifying to 
sec the best ones get built (and 
most of them — two-thirds, by 
our own accounting — do see the 
light of day in one form or 
another). But for those of us who 
grew up with Tinkertoys, Lincoln 
Logs, or Legos, there is a whole 
file of unbuilt projects from 
childhood stored away in our 
minds. When we were kids, we 
always seemed to use such toys to 


make buildings (although Legos 


airplanes, robots, or frec-form 
sculpture, as non-architectural 
children did). Legos taught us 
about structure, color, and pro- 
portion, and finally taught us the 
limits of modular design. Most 
important, though, was the day 
we began to think of Lego 
buildings as models of something 
larger, and learned about scale. 
We tried to picture what our Lego 
creations would look like at 


roughly 50 times their size. 


Furthermore... 


Now, with the completion of 
the Lego Company’s in-house 
Day Care Center (above, below 
left) at its Enfield, Connecticut 
headquarters, architects Jeter, 
Cook & Jepson of Hartford have 
attempted to give us an answer. 
The architects used enamel- 
coated aluminum panels to 
mimic the bright primary colors 
of Legos, and borrowed the 
imagery of the blocks’ stud-and- 
tube couplers for skylights and 
other features. 


Interestingly, the center is 


operated by Kinder-Care, the day 


care giant whose own architec- 
tural image is a bright red roof 
with a cupola, frighteningly 
reminiscent of a Kentucky Fried 
Chicken franchise (proposed 
motto: “We do children right”). 
But here, their McChildcare 
image took a back seat to Lego’s 
own language. Perhaps Tinkertoy, 
Inc. could use a day care center. 
Norman Foster? Richard Rogers? 


Are you listening? " 
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Furthermore... 
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Presenting six new luminaires specifically designed to 
complement neo-classic and high-tech architectural 
design through carefully integrated geometric shapes, 
refined proportions and innovative detailing. Vandal 
resistant cut-off lighting for pathways, entrances, 
courtyards, atriums and landscape. H.I.D., fluorescent 
and incandescent lamp modes, and of course 


uncompromised Kim quality. 
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"oi Like stone, Eurostone is impervious to fire and water. 


All Environment Ceiling Panels т Domtar osm 


es L birth of Eurostone. - 

-, Volcanic perlite i is expanded, ue wit 

l inorganic binders... | 

Then; it's. molded into distinctive Piscis and 
fired in à continuous kiln at nearly 1000 F. 


The result is a. lightweight stonelike material that ` 
. exudes a beauty which is more than skin deep. | 


It contains nothing to burn or give off toxic smoke. p И i MNT BREITES CETTE ЗК i 
S i. Nothing that moisture can cause to sag OF WE. ызуу гу PER E Go ro ar aes : 
` Like stone, Eurostone contains nio organic matetials:. 00 луш e ELI EN | 
~ Nothing to support ће growth of bactéria’ or fungus. - 
“No mineral fibers to migrate into the E 
The most obvious attribute of Eurostone · 
Л „is its inherent beauty. ОН 
А A beauty that adapts to.all environments... 
from signature spaces to office suites, 
- from hospitals to schoolrooms, _ 
from indoor pools to outdoor porticos. 
What! ѕ not so obvious: 7. AN 
ds ч Eüfosione i is remarkably co cost stetfective: 
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